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NIVERSITY of LONDON, &c.—A first- | 
class B.A. and M.D, PREPARES GENTLEMEN, privately or in 
class, for the Matriculation, Medical, and Arts Examination, &c. Full 
MS. and printed Notes forwarded. A Schoolmaster’s Class. There is 
a VACANCY for an LN and OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE. 
“A. Z.” Ferriman's, 49, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


ANWELL COLLEGE and 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A sound, rapid, and economical 
reparation is secured for the Universities, the Queen's and East 
Indie Company’ s Military and Civil Services, or for Professional and 

1 Life. Pr forwarded on application to the 
Rev. Dr. EMERTON, Principal. 

“Hanwell College is fully sustaining its high character.”—United 
Service Gazette. 


DUCATION.—BATH.—VACANCIES in a 
SUPERIOR ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES. Con- 
ducted by a German Lady of great experience ia Tuition. Combines 











all the advantages of a residence on the Continent with a sound | 


English Education. A French Governess resides in the house, and the 
most talented Masters attend for the higher branches of English and 
Accomplishments. 

Address “C. J. F.,” Post-office, Bath. 











HE 


GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES. | 


TANT COLLEGE, Clapham, under the direction of the Rev. | 


E. A. FRIEDLANDER, has (for the sake of larger and more commo- 
dious premises) lately been REMOVED to Grove-house, Clapham- 
common, a mansion affording every convenience and comfort, with 
extensive and beautiful pleasure and playgrounds attached, the latter 
fitted up with gymnastics upon an unusually large scale. The arrange- 
ments are the most complete desired in a first-class establishment. In 
this institution young gentlemen are carefully prepared for the army, 
Savy, commerce, and the learned professions, and every attention is 
paid so as to impart a sound English education. The theoretical and 

etical culture of German and French at the same time forms one of 

distinguishing features, and is such as to supersede entirely the 
necessity of sending children abroad for the acquirement of these lan- 
guages. For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Director as above. 


W ANTED, by a Young Lady (of the Royal 
Academy of Music), a SITUATION as TEACHER of MUSIC 
= SINGING in a SCHOOL in or near London. Private Lessons also 
ven, 
Address, ‘‘ X. Y. Z,” Post-office, Queen’s-row, Pimlico. 


O MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. — A 


Lecturer of Experience, the author of several Literary and His- 
torical works, would wish to form some engagements for the Spring 
and Summer with Institutions in London or the provinces. Advertiser 
is a Graduate of one of the Universities, where he took high honours, 
and can produce the best testimonials of his capability to Lecture on 
Ancient and Modern Literature and History. 

Address, “ B. A.,” (Trin. Coll.), (No. 334), CRITIC Office, 

29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


r TAG 
EALTH GYMNASTICS. The London 
Gymnasium.—CAPTAIN CHIOSSO (and SON), Professor of 
Gymnastics at University College, London, 123, Oxford-street, near 
t-cireus. Fencing, Broad-sword Exercise, Drilling, Private 
Lessons and Classes. Also, at 21, New-road, corner of Gower-street. 
Private Establishment, 3%, Baker-street, Portman-square; for the 
Prevention and Cure of Spinal, and other Chronic Diseases. Lately 
published, “The Rationale of Gymnastic.”—Price 1s. 6d; 





























ADVENT OF THE SECOND REFORMATION. 
THE COURIER, and CHURCH REFORM 


GAZETTE, a Smads of Religion, Politics, Commerce, and 
Literature, hitherto published Fortnightly, will, on and after Tuesday, 
the 6th of March, be issued Weekly, price 4d., stamped. Advocating 
a thorough Conservative Reformation in the government of the Church, 
the maintenance of her Evangelical Protestantism, and combating 
the wide-spread principles of Infidelity. 

Literary Presents of the value of One Guinea are now being pre- 
sented to every subscriber to the Weekly series of The Courier: for 
particulars of which see Prospectuses, which will be forwarded, post 
free, on application to Messrs. HOPE and Co., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough-street. 





IMPORTANT i AUTH — 


0 re mec PUBLISHING 
OPE and CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, Great 


Marlborough-street, London, have resolved to Charge no Com- 
mission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has 
been refunded his original outlay. They bsg also state that they 
Print in the first style GREATLY UNDER the USUAL CHARGES; 
while their Publishing arrangements enable them to promote the 
interests of all Works entrusted to their charge. —— and every 

cular furnished gratuitously in course of po: 
Hops and Co. 16, Great Marlborsugh- street. 


I Trourr 
RITING PRACTICALLY TAUGHT.— 
Mr. T. H. CARSTARIS, Son of the celebrated Inventor, con- 
tinues to give Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen of all ages, even to 
the worst writers, in his highly improved method, which imparts a 
i freedom and facility to the hand, in the shortest possible time. 
pectuses of terms, &c., may be had at his Establishment, 

wi Lombard-atreet, City. 


TO ALL BAD WRITER 
[PROVED s&s SYSTEM of PEN MANSHIP, 
by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Saslenion: 
street, Fleet-strect, City. Persons of any age (however bad their 
writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
and well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted either to business, pro- 
ional pursuits, or private correspondence. Terms, 10s. 6d. 
The new style of writing particularly adapted to ome es, solely in- 
vented by Mr. Marter, taught in Six Lessons, for 10s. 6 
Young men prepared for the Public Offices and Idercantile Pursuits 


general, and then introduced to situations. 
tg PEN SUPERSEDED. The most 
ant, ceenle, economical, and best method of marking linen, 
books, &c., without the ink rie or fading, is with F. 

Witireways INCORRODIBLE PLATES. Any person can ony 
Initials, 6d.; name, 1s. ; crest, 2s. ls. 
with directions, sent post free on receipt of stamps or pou order. 

Arms found and sketched, 3s. 6d., or emblasoned, 8». 6d. 
Plate and 100 superior car ds, 4s. Wedding orders executed. 

FREDERICK WHITEMAN, original and sole inventor of the Registered 
improved marking plates, 19, LITTLE Queen-street, High Holborn. 
Beware of inferior imitations. ‘Orders executed for the trade. 





























MARKING LINEN 




















; numbers per set, 





Acard 











[MPROVE D DASHBOARD LAMPS, made 


Drag, that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 
Drag, or other de: sscription of Vehicle, and can be as quickly removed 
used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are adapted for 
burning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. The appearance and 
, are equal to that of a carriage lamp of superior finish, but, the 
ce being less than half, these lamps are placed within the reach of 
ery person requiring a light when nom Price 12s. 6d. each, at 
of the Lamp-Dealers ; and the Patentee, 8, CLARKE, 55, Albany- 
Regent’s-park, London. , 
















OORE’S 
MOORE'S PATENT RESPIRATOR. 

SEKFORD WORKS, St. James’s-walk, Clerkenwell, London. 
*,* Particulars forwarded by post. 


MAW's NCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS 
+ form an indestructible and highly decorative substitute for 
ordinary floorings, and their perishable oil-cloth coverings, for Entrance- 
halls, Passages, Verandahs, Conservatories, &c. M. and Co. send post- 
free their Book of Designs, suitable in price and style for every descrip- 
tion of building. 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY, SALOP. 

I -ADIES ; Ask at your Berlin Shops or Sta- 

4 tioners for the NEW PATTERNS for BOOK MAKERRS to 
work on Perforated Cardboard—most elegant little things; and the 
price! Threepence.—Scripture, Poetical, or War Mottoes. 
spe cimens free for six stamps, ¢ to G. C 


Two as 
. Hore, Designer, Hastings. 
JHOTOGRAPHY Combinations 
of Achromatic Lenses, 24 i ine! h diame ter, mounted in brass, with 
rack and frames, adjustment suitable for Portraits up to 4} inch, and 
may also be used for Landscapes, oS e 31. 3s. 
Address to the Manufacturer, Mr. J.T. GODDARD, Jesse Cottage, 
Whitton, Isle hy London, 


THE PETIT COURRIER des DAMES; or, 

Journal of French Fashions.—J. and 8. B. FULLER and Co 
continue to receive the above elegant Journal of French Fashions, 
which arrives from Paris and is delivered to the Subscribers every 
Tuesday, at 10s. the Quarter; or, post free to all parts of the country, 
at 13s. 6d. Also, the Journal des Demoiselles, at 14s. 
post free, at 20s. ~34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 


R. BROWN and J. MACIN 
v LITERARY and other Property, 


@ Auctioneers of F ART, 
76, J ST, GLASGOW, 


L STRE 
Consignments of Pictures, Articles of Virtu, Books, Decorative Fur- 
niture, &c., will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 
Season commences Ist October; ends 3ist May. 









YOTICHOMANIE—CLASSIC AND 
ARTISTIC.—Just published, a Series of Classic and Artistic 


Figures and Borders from Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British | 


Museum. May be had at all Artists, Colourmen, Berlin Repositories, 
and Fancy Stationers, or (wholesale only) of Messrs. HUTTON and Cx 
6, Newgate-street, London. A Second Series of these designs in two 
colours is in preparation. 


O NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND 
OTHERS.—J. W. COCHRANE, having studied the art of PIC- 
TURE RESTORING, CLEANING, &c., in all its branches for a period 
of fourteen years, under one of the most eminent picture restorers, is 
well qualified to undertake any commissions with which he may be 
entrusted, 
satisfaction. 
Pictures restored, &c., at their owner's residence, if preferred. Refe- 
rences permitted to gentlemen of high standing by whom he has been 
se —26, Devonshire-street, Queen-square. 


HE FINE ART SUBSCRIPT ION 
LERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.—J. 
PULLER and Co. e : 
SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART. 
Every department will contribute examples to the collection—landscape, 
figures, animal, flowers, fruit, architecture, ornamental and decorative 
designs, and original works of the principal water-colour painters. 
N.B. The terms, which have been arranged to meet all classes, will be 
forwarded, post free, to all parts of the kingdom. A fine collection of 
drawings by modern masters always on sale.—34 and 35, Rathbone- 
place. 


Com 





~ GAL- 


and S. B. 








+ - . r AT Th +r 
NTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT GUARAN- 
TEED.—A limited number of LADIES WANTED IMME- 

DIATELY, to pursue the Fashionable and Lucrative Arts of 

“TLLUMINATING ON VELLUM” and “LITHOGRAPHY,” for 

objects at the Crystal Palace, intended for publication. Each Art 

taught for One Guinea, either personally or by correspondence, and b 

which a handsome income can be realised weekly.—Continuous em- 

ployment guaranteed at the Pupil's residence and private instructior 

The elegant specimens are on view daily, at Mons. LAURENT'S resi- 

dence, 14, Torrington-square, near Russell-square ; Royal Polytechnic, 

&c.—References to families ot distinction. No knowledge of drawing 

necessary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHO US E— 
A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 31, taking portrait 4} and under, 
including a Double Achromatic Lens, beautifully mounted in brass, with 
Rackwork and Pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a portrait, and 
to be as good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found in every 
way satisfactory); Walnut wood Camera, Tripod Stand, with brass top 
and screws ; Scales and Weights, with Glass Pans in Box; two Porce- 
lain Dishes, Gutta Percha Bath and Dipper, and all the necessary 
Chemicals in Stopper Bottles, packed and sent to any part of the 
kingdom. The next size 5/. 5s., including every article as above, but 
larger in proportion, taking Portraits 64 and 437 and under. 
article in Photography cheaper than any other house in London, at 
FLEMING’S, 498, Oxford-street. 


zEO. ROWNEY and Co.’s 








PUBL ICATI( NS 


PATENT VENTILATOR | 


per annum ; or, | 


NDOE,| 


and which, coupled with moderate charges, must ensure | 
| 


' 
Hy invite the patrons of art to VIEW their | 


Every | 


| obtained of the 


| moderate ch 


on the FINE ARTS. Price 
Stitched. | 

GUIDE to PAINTING on GLASS for * 

DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. By H. BIE LF ELD ach ol O 
GUIDE to WATER-COLOUR PAIN’ rING. 

By R. P. NOBLE. With an Illustration in Colours. 4th 

edition eve soe os ose ese coe -. each 1 0 
GUIDE to OIL PAINTING. By 

J. 8. TEMPLETON. 7th edition pon one - each 1 0 
GUIDE to OIL PAINTING. Part 2. 

(Landse ape from Nature.) By A. CLINT ... - each 1 0 
GUIDE to LIGHT and SHADE 

DRAWING. By Mrs. M. MERRIFIELD. With Ilustra- 

tions ... eee eve ese see so ove - each 1 O 
GUIDE to PENCIL and CHALK 

DRAWING. By G. HARLEY. 4th edition. With Ilus- 

trations each 1 0 


GUIDE to PICTORIAL , ane. By 
H. O'NEILL. 4th editic 1 
GUIDE to LEVE LLING and SURVEY ING. 


By W. PE ass - - 1 6 

GUIDE my ‘PICTORIAL PERSPECTIVE. 

By R. B. GREEN. With Illustrations w- each 1 0 
GUIDE TO FIGURE DRAW IN By 

G. E. HICKS. With Illustrations one eee .- each 1 O 
GUIL to FLOWER PAINTING in 

WATER-COLOURS. By C. ROSENBERG. With Illus- 

trations — each 1 0 
GREEN’S ILLUSTRATION of 

PERSPECTIVE. A new edition. Size, 12 by “4 

Published by GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing Artists’ 


lor 
1 





Colourmen, 51, Rathbone-place, Lon 
*,* Either Guide may be had free on sending 
stamps. 





F.- “ISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 

t wood, French walnut- tree, &c., fi 
‘ooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL'S, 
No connexion with any other House of the same 





Spanish maho, 

| upwards, at their wa 
50, New Bond-street. 
name. 






of Dining- 
Tables, and other 
in price, at 
t, Portland- 


Sets 
in Morocco ease Dining 
best manufacture, and moderate 
FACTORY, 4, New Cavendish-stre 


ws iGE D WARDROBES 
F fatainage, oft 1 
| CLARK'S CABINET 


piace. 
BAs EAST-INDIA PALE ALE, 
» BARCLAY’S PORTER and STOUTS, 


in 18-gallon casks, bottles, half-bottles, and imperial pints. 
BERRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3. St. James's-street, London. 


TSEFUL PRESENT.—The BABY JUMPER 


and NURSERY YACHT are most interesting articles for the 









S’S 





nursery. Manufactured and sold wholesale, retail, and for exportation, 
by H. 8. ROGERS and C 18, Tichborne-street, Regent-quadrant. 
Circulars and list of prices on application, 


0 RB F LOWE R SEEDS for Early ‘Sowing. 


UE 
S sclected with care from the best varieties, s mt ag free at the 
adenel prices: ae Fine Hardy Annuals, 5 50 ditto, 3s.; 36 ditto, 
2s. 6d.; 12 ditto, Is. ( atalogues, with samp . et, for 2d. 
From WILLIAM KNIGH I, Florist, 67, High-stre Battle, Sussex. 


JIOOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
> Jookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest terms 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given for iarge or 


small Libraries. 

} YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK MEDICAL 
| AND HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, near FARNHAM, 
SURREY.—this Inst tution is now open for the reception of Patients, 
under the superinter of Dr. Epwanpv W. LANE, M.A., M.D, Edin. 
Dr. Lane may be c 1 in al , every Tuesday, between half- 
past 12 and 2, at 61, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


[HE PEN SUPERSEDED. — The most 
} easy, elegant, and best method of gree n, books, &c., is 

with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER PLATE By means of 
this invention a tl nd arteles can be cae “4 in ten minutes 
with initials, name, or crest. Any person can use them. Initial plate, 
6d.; name, ls.; crest, 2s.: sent free, with instructions, on receipt of 
| stamps, by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, Long- 
acre. Be sware of I nitations. 












Address, 195, Oxford -street. 


















= 
TEA, 
and sold by nearly 
count of its superior quality. This is 
and the best 4s. Tea in the Kingdom. 
Tower-street, London Agents are wanted 


[HE E MPRE Ss “of C HIN A’S 
recommended by the Faculty for its purity, 

1000 first-class Tea-dealers, on a 

now the popular Tea of the day, 
MOORE and Co., Little 


wher re none are app inted. 


oO HOLDE RS- of RAILWAY SHARES 
and Debentures, English or Foreign, and other Transferable 
Sec uritie Ss. sige INEY ADVANCED @m the above-mentioned securities 













at 5 pez - per annum, for periods not shorter than six months nor 
set scare thr 
Apply to Mr LINS, Solicitor, 5, Crescent-place, Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 
COVENT- Gan DEN LOAN OFFICE. 
\ ONEY ADVANCED from 6/. to 1001. 
4 Personal Security by the COVENT-GARDEN LOAN OFFICE, 





-street. The diffidence which tradesmen feel in 
| applying to public loan offices for temporary assistance, is avoided (the 

situation private); and the management being in one person, whose 
| business habits for punctuality, secrecy, and dispatch, qualify him for 
inquiry without the parade so common with some offices, which has 
secured to this office public confidence. 

*,* Approved Bills discounted. 
Further particulars for warded on receipt of three postage-stamps. 


BRITISH 


17, Broad-court, B 























ITISH P ROTE CTOR MU’ TUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
NITIES, ENDOWME 
-RAL BUSINESS. 
Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict., cap. 110. 
CAPITAL, 100,0002, in 10,000 Shares of 104 each. 
CHIEF OFFICE. New Bridge-street, London 

This Company transacts every description of Life Assurance business 
upon moderate rates. Four-fifths of the Profits divided among the 
Assured for life. Policies Indisputable. Annuities and Endowments 
granted upon liberal terms. 

INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 

Money may be deposited daily between the hours of te n and four 
o'clock, for long or short periods, on which Interest is os d at the rate 
of Five per Cent. per annum. These accounts may be reased from 
time to time at the convenience of Depositors, and may = withdrawn, 
with the ace ruing interest, upon due notice being give 

A De posit Certificate, signed by three of the Directors 1 
of the ¢ Jompany, is given on a Deposit being made. 

The Interest is yable half-yearly, and in the 
siding at a distance, may be rece ived through the Cou 
at the Branch Offices of the Company. 

Prospectuses, . orms of Application, and every inf 










FOR LIFE » LOANS, 











ider the seal 





case of parties re- 
itry Bankers, or 


ormation, may be 





JOHN PHILLIPS. 
AL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. Rosryson, EsqQ., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, EsQ., Deputy-Chairman. 
The Scale of Premiums adopted by this office will be found of a very 
aracter, but t the same time quite adequate to the risk 


[PERI 


incurred. 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an 
immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and ultimate extinction 
of fu » Premiums. 
One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and 








upwards, for 


| the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid 


off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 50. and upwards 
on the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

SecuRiITy.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000, of which 140,000. is 
invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual Societies. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of the 
Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following state- 
ment: 

At the close of the last Financial Year the Sums 

Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to ,.. 
The Premium Fund to more than ‘ “4 
And the Annual Income from the same source 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, 
reduced rates, SAMUEL 









106 


THE CRITIC, 





[ Marcu a 





T° the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


14 OTHBRS.—TheOxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 21s 
The Striatus Cloth Cassock ‘Vest, price 12s, Stock for choice or to 
measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 





court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 













Eig 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s. ; 

Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s. 
Made t from Scotch Tweeds, all w thoroughly shrunk, by 
B. BENJ AMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. N.B.—A perfect 


fit guaranteed 


K*‘ “ONOMY IN SHIRTS—EVANS (6 years 











ith B. Nicoll) now mant ifactures the best long ( loth Shirts, 
ronts, &c., 6 for 37s. 6d.; in Linen, 6 for 57s. 6d.; Three-fol id 
3, 10s. 6d. per doz. Sample Collar, for 12 stamps, and easy 





JOHN EVANS, Inventor 











lirec ns for measuring, post tree, sent by 
and » Manufacturer of the I jan Shirt, 13a, New Bond-street, 
Lond 

*,* See the Times, Feb. 19th. 


STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS, 
VEINS and WEAKNESS, which are pervio 
inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvaryiug 





a 





KE LA STIC 


VARICOSE 





and 





ligh exture, 
support under any temperature, without the trouble of lacing or 
bandaging A 
tions for measurement and pric application, and the 
by post from th = pen: POPE and PLANTR, 


1 





o-place, Pall-ma 


TROUSERS, 17s. 6d.— 

Ludgate-hill, Inventors and 
Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 
ease, ant d gracefulness, so requisite 


‘\Y DENHAM 
te) SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, 


the Sydenham 


sole 


Manufac tu re rs of 








superior fit, quality, perfect 

for gentlen nanly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advantage of 

the Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
ip! 1 which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applica- 

ti A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly «eee gS made 

from Saxony cloth, manufactured by an eminent West of England 

he se, the wear of which they warrant. — SAMUEL "BROTHE RS, 

gate-hill. 


N Ic JOLL'S graceful TOGA and SLEEVED 
. PROMENADE or TRAVEL! ANG CAPE are very fashionable ; 
they have wide sleeves and fall ; !s frgm the shoulders, and 
table alike for youth and age. Rio il s Pa¥étots for winter wear 
nd Waistcoats 






o and three guineas each, Trousers from a guinea 
guinea This firm have uts in every principal town; from 
om fer will in a few hours’ notice be responded to by 


18, 120, Rege nt-street, and 22, Cornhill, 


DURABILITY, 
and FRENCH 
A price list of 

Bedsteads : 
»ther styles, in birch, mahogany, &c 
iproved principles. 
n. Eider Down 
“iding, Bedstead, 
et, London. 


NICOLL, 114, 116, 

? ED DING.—ECONOMY, 

and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER’S SPRING 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. 





every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. 
Arabi 


French, and 
bedsteads on the most 
om furniture of every desc 


n, four-post, 











Quilts in Silk and Ce 
und Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford 
[ ODGERS’S IMPROVED CORAZZA 


SHIRT.—Important improvements having been made in thie 









celebrated shirt, gentlemen are solicited to suspend their orders until 
they have seen it. For ease, elegance, and durability it has no rival. 
21s. 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen. Prospectuses, dra 8, and directions 
for measurement gratis and post free.—RODGERS and BOURNF, 


improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: established 


60 years. 
IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS 

, ready made, or made to measure (a choice of 200 new 

and 26s. the half-dozen. Illustrated priced list 

for selection, post free for two stamps.—RODGI 

improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin's-lane, Charing-cross: 

established 60 years. 


| ADIES’ 


CLOTHING, 


S, in all the 





new 









and 
BABY 





‘CHILDRENS’ UNDER- 


LINEN, and WEDDING OUTFITS. The 





urite Chemise, good quality, 2s. each ; French back Night-dress, 
ered frills, 3s. 9d.; Tuckeds Drawers, Is. 9d.; Girls’ Long-cloth 
in seven sizes, 7d. to 16d. ; Girls’ Tucked Drawers, four 





dd. to 1 frilled Night-gowns, five sizes, ls. 6d. 





¢ ) 25 9d 








W. SILVER and Co,, OUTFITTE ERS, 


S. CLOTHIERS, CONTRACTORS, oba MANUFACTURERS of 


| Out! ting requirements, WATERPROOF CLOTHING, and the various 


| SHIRT FACTORIES... 
| CABLN FURNITURE D 


} deserved pre-eminence, 


INDIA RUBBER APPLIANCES. 

CABIN PASSENGERS’ Outfit-) 
ting Branch seceececeeesf Oe 7, Cornhill, 

SECOND CLASS & EMIGRANTS’) 3 & 4, Bishopsgate-street, opposite the 
Outfitting Branch ...J London Tavern; also at Liverpool. 

Portsea and Romsey, Hants. 

Commercial-road, London. 

t y rich,< ite H.M.’s Dock- 

WATERPROOF CLOTHING Do. £8 ~y oolwich,opposite H.M.’s Dock 
Thus, passengers and purchasers generally may be supplied at a 

GREAT SAVING of COST, and embrace the HOME quality at 

SHIPPING P RIC ES. 









pre H AND SON’S” BREAKF AST BAC ‘ON, 


now for fifteen years before the public, and still retaining its 
is Cured and Smoked at Calne, in Wiltshire, a 


| district abounding in dairy farms, and offering peculiar facilities for the 
| breed and fattening of Hogs. 


It is superior to all other kinds for its agreeable stimulating flavour, 
and its freedom from saltness; while it is a most excellent stomachic, 
and adapted for the most delicate constitution. 

Price 87. per pound by the half-side of 301bs. 





A middle cut of 12Ibs. 





for 9s. Prices of other parts free. 

FITCH AND SON'S ECONOMICAL PROVISIONS. 
Per Ib. 
a & 

Fine Rich Cheshire, by single Cheese ... oo. O FH 

Good sound ditto dee oo. ae 

Rich American ditto ove «- O 64 

Best Salt Butter, by half-firkin 1 0 

Very Good ditto eee wo oo OB] 

Fine Small Hams... 0 8} 


All articles sent free to any part “of London, including the railway 
termini. Post-office orders to be made payable at St. 
Grand 

FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants and Importers, 66, Bishops- 

gate-Within. 





Martin’s-le- | 


| Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by E. 





+ Y +r 
JOHANN MARINA FARINA’S $s genuine 
Prize Medal—EZAU DE COLOGNE can be had in single 
bottles at 2s, 6d. euch, at the wholesale depot of W. JOHNSON, 
3, Cannon-street West. 
(CHAPPED HANDS.—RIMMEL’ AL. 
MOND MEAL SOAP combines the emollient properties of the 
Almond with the detersive qualities of Soap, and will be found the 
most agreeable, as well as the most sanitary, to use, especially 
the tender skins of Ladies and Infants. Price Is. per box of 3 cakes 
RIMMEL, sole Pro- 
Soho. 








prietor of the Toilet Vinegar, 39, Gerrard-street, 


CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OF 
THE WOOD VIOLET. 
T BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Flowers 


@ and Eau de Cologne to the Queen, has now in great perfec. 
tion several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the WOOD V. 10 I 
It has a lasting odour, and will not stain the handkerchief. Violet 
Pomade, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and severa 
toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.— 157 B, New 
Bond- street. 


DATE 2N T INDIA-RUBBER KNIFEBOARD. 
—A new, cheap, and effectual Substitute for Buff, &c., in knife- 
cleaning, at about one-halfthe price. Families who appreciate a clean, 
well-polished knife, without uselessly wearing it out, should try one, 
being the best and cheapest yet introduced. Manufactured by CROW- 
DEN and GARROD, successors to Thomas Kent and Co., Whol 
Brush-makers and General Factors, Wholesale Agents for Barsham’s 
Patent Cocoa Fibre Brushes, &c. Goddard's Non-mercurial Plate Pow- 
der, Falcon-square, London. Sold by Lronmongers, &c., in almost every 
own. Price 3s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. each. 


*HE CIGAR and SNUFF WAREHOUSES. 


—Messrs. TOSSWILL and Co., Merchants and ie. The 
largest — in the Kingdom. Entrance to Warehouses, No. 4 
44 



























THE only Medal awarded by the ‘Jury of the 

New York Exhibition to En, glish or Foreign Sauce Manufacturers 
has been obtained amongst numerous Competitors by LEA and 
PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, whereby further 
testimony is afforded of its being the best Sauce extant. The celebrity 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, and its effi- 
eacy in promoting the general health is becoming daily more observed 
and acknowledged. 


In the United States it is held to be the most | 


| agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigorating | 


properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the food 
perte 
fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus:—*‘ I have 


| carried a bottle of your Woreestershire Sauce in a tour I have just 
finished through Spain and Portngal, and believe I owe my present | 


Your Sauce is stomachic, and I think medi 





ate of health to its use. 


} cinal; I can with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's baggage so 


essential to his c: omfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce.” In 
India, where it is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a Medical 
Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same profession at 
Worcester in the following terms:—“ Tell Lea and Perrins that their 
Sauce is highly esteemed in India, and it is in my opinion the most 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made.” This 
Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and the aniversal demand 


| which its excellence has created has led to many imitations being 


| known by the 


| street, London. 


} upon the Label and Wrapper. 


offered to the public under a variety of names; but the genuine may be 
name of Lea and Perrins being impressed upon the 
Patent Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the Bottle, 
Manufactory—68, BROAD-STREET, 
Fenchurch- 
Barclay 


WORCES 





YER. Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 19, 
To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, 


ectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- | 


as well as | 


and Sons, and all the principal Druggists, Grocers, and Italian Ware- | 
| 


housemen throughout the United } Sageonn and ¢ abroad. 


7 PILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNE 
v) SPASMS, and NERVOUS COMPL /AINTS of every delynd 
DOCKRALL, the sole living depository of the invaluable receipt for the 





| effectual « ure of Epilepsy, Spasms, and Nervous Complains of all kinds, 


BABY LINEN.—Berceaux-nets, trimmed, 18s., 23s., 30s. ; Baskets, 
trimmed, 8«. 64., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d.; Lawn Shirts, 9d. to ls. 6d. ; Lawn 
Night-caps, 8d, to 2s.; Night-gowns, Is. 6d, to 2s. 6d.; Monthly 
Gow ne, 2s. 6d. to 6s. ; Babies Cloaks, 10s. 6d. to 30s. ; Hoods, 2s. 6d. to 
6s.; Satin Hats and Bonnets, 4s. to 10s. 6d. | 








For WEDDING OUTFITS, handsomely-trimmed Chemises, viz., 
Clarendon, Eva, Madeline, Duchess, Royal, &c., 4s. 6d. to lls. 6d. 
each ; ditto Night Dresses, Tavistock, Edith, Douro, Eugenie, Suther- 
land, and others 5s. 6d. to 178. 6d. "each. All of the best materials, 
fashion, and ne sedlework. —BESEMEKES, Makers, 61 to 64, Houns- 
ditch 
I ATTI’S KNIFE POWDER is the best and 

most economical composition for cleaning knives, producing a 
rilliant polish with the least friction, thereby preserving the edge, 
which is so soon worn out by Bath brick or common emery. For 
bright grates, copper, and brass work it is invaluable. Sold by all 








brushmakers and ironmongers, in packets at ls. each. Sole wholesale 
ag . KENT and , Brush-manufacturers, 11, Great Marl- 
borou Established 78 years, and the only house of the name 
of Kent in the brush trade.—N.B. KENT'S CAOUTCHOUC, or Indi 

Rubber Knife Boards, are equal to the buff boards when used wi th 





t's Knife Powder. 
© OMFORTS FOR INVALIDS.— 
' CHAPMAN and ALDERMAN, 8, Denmark-street, Soho, London, 
and in the Furniture Court, Crystal Palace, Sydenham.--Inventors and 
Manufacturers of the new Graduating Spinal Fracture and General 
lid Beds, Couches, Chairs, and Carriages, which Messrs. C. and A 
ught to such perfection as to be able to give every comfort to 
invalids, by which a patient can be g 1 quite impercep- 
ed by the m 






















any comfortable position without be urse 
at the same time all pressure being avoided, to prevent bed sores. And 
for patients who are quite helpless, as is the case in many spinal cases, 
hip-complaints, fractures, and paralysis, every necessary arrangem<¢ nt 
can dd, so that the patient need not be removed at all. These 


articles are fitted up to suit either drawing-room or bel l-room, and can 


be had on hire or purchased. 


ADNAM’S Improved Patent 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
_ ) INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object, so peelie: ye obtained, has at 
ngth been secured to the Public by J. and J. ADNAM, Patentees, 
who, after much time and attention, have succ ae i by their Improved 
Process in producing pr atic ons of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

To enumerate the many adventenss derived by the Public from the 
use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of the Patentees 
suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and 
a asant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations is 

totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 
is particularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 
Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- 
lent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
manufactured, and will be found to produce a light and nourishing 
Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro- 
perties for making a delicious pud ling. It has also the distinguishing 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
most excellent ingredient for thickening Soups, &c. 

CAUTION.—To prevent errors, the Public are 
that each Package bears the 8 
ADNAM 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 
street, London; and Retail in Packets and Canisters at 6d. and ls. each, 
and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each, of all respectable 
Grocers, Druggists, &c. in Town and Country. 


Groats and 























requested to observe 
ignature of the PATENTEES, J. and J.C. 


has rec 

the highest distinction as well as from individuals of every grade of 

whose cure he has been the instrument of effecting. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

I. We beg to call attention to an advertisement which appears in the 
eighth page, relative to Epilepsy, as we are informed by a person on 
whom we can place every reliance, that he has known several cures of 
that dreadful complaint effected by the advertiser, Mr. Dockrall, in the 
neighbourhood of Kantuck, Mallow, and the surrounding country, 
when he resided there.—Mark-lane Express, 30th October, 1851. 

Il. Mr. Dockrall has performed several remarkable cures in respect 
of Epilepsy. We have received several letters from persons thanking 
us for hengisce prune Mr. Dockrall, and testifying to the satisfactory 
results; and therefore our continued recommendation of that gentleman 
is repaes conscientiously given.—Reynolds’ Miscellany, No, 320, 

Ill. The following is an extract of a letter written by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
musician on board the line-of-battle ship Sanspareil, testifying to the 
abilities of Mr. Dockrall in the treatment of Epilepsy: Having been 
troubled not less than sixteen years with Epilepsy, | made application 
to Mr. Dockrall, explaining the symptoms of my disorder, and request- 
ing his advice, which I received, together with a case of medicine; 
and, in the course of three months, found myself as free from that most 
dreadful affliction as though I never had it. 

IV. Quarter-Master General's Office, Dublin 
184. - 
Joseph Frizell, at my house, No. 60, Lower Mecklenburgh-street, 
Dublin, for some time for Epilepsy; and, through his skill and kind 
treatment, has effected a cure. I beg leave strongly to recommend him, 
as he is not only a perfeet gentleman by birth and education, but, from 
his very 
deserving 
—(Signed) ROBERT FRIZELL, 


society, 














Castle, 1st 


late Lieut. 76 (Peninsula) Regt 
V. 30, Great George's-street, Cork.—DEAR SIR,—I have much plea- 
sure in stating what has come tomy knowledge and under my own 
observation in respect to your treatment of Epilepsy, so far as regards 
the Lunatic Asylum here. You had eight cases of long standing, and 
frequent in the attacks, which were also violent. 
fitted ; and five in particular, while under your treatment, 
attacks diminished from twice or three 
months. Of this you had certificates from the Governor and Physi- 
cians. I am by no means an advocate for quackery; but I feel bound 
to state that your treatment in general has been successful.—Yours very 
truly, W. T. Jongs, Surgeon.—Mr. Dockrall. 

VI. To the Editor of the * Cork Constitution.” 
named inhabitants of Newmarket, County Cork, 
leave, through the medium of your widely-circulated journal, to return 
our sincere thanks to Mr. William Dockrall, for the miraculous cures 
he has effected on, and his urbane conduct to, many persons in this 
neighbourhood, afflicted with severe Epilepsy. We hope, by your 
publicity hereof, to give many of our fellow-creatures, who are labour- 
ing under the late malady, an opportunity of applying to him for bis 
panacea, which has been often known to give instantaneous relief.— 
Cork Constitution, June 6th, 1848. (Then follow several hundred signa- 
tures of most respectable persons. 

NOTICE. 
Kent, attenc nding patients specially consigned to his charge, and con- 
for the philanthropic purpose of founding a free Hos- 
pital for poor Epileptic patients at the salubrious town of Herne Bay. 
Any person remitting Mr. Dockrall 31. 3s., with the fullest and minutest 












—Sirn,—We, the under- 





| particulars of the case, shall have the proper medicine forthwith sent. 


Ur, in the first instance, a consultation-fee of half-a-guinea may be re- 
mitted, when the patient shall be at once communicated with. The 
strictest secresy is observed. 

N.B.—All letters to be addressed to Mr. WILLIAM DOCKRALL, 
Herne Bay, Kent; and all remittances to be made by Post-office order, 
payable at the Post-office, at the same place. Correspondents are re- 
quested to be very particular with the address, both in aes to letters 
and money-orders, as frequent mistakes have occurred, producing 
much inconvenience. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.— 





For the convenience of persons of limited 


| means, Mr. Dockrall’s medicines can be procured in Bottles, at half-a- 


guinea each, through every respectable Chemist and Druggist; or from 
the principal Agents, Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, No. 95, Farring- 
don-street, London. 

ti anterbury Agents: — Mr. MATTHEWS, 
HOLTTUM, Parade; Mr. Mount, 17, Borough; 
and Mr. BANGHAM, 4, Church-street, Borough. 


Cathedral -gate; Messrs. 
Mr, HARRIS, Northgate ; 








seived testimonials of the most satisfactory nature from persons of | 


December, | 
I certify that William Dockrall, Esq., attended my eldest son, | 


great skill and peculiar treatment of Epilepsy, he is well | 
of being encouraged in his profession by a discerning public. | 


Al have been bene- | 
had the | 
times a week to once in three | 


and its vicinity, beg | 


-Mr. Dockrall is now in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, | 





to 6, 7, and 8, Pudding-lane, London 
Best Mame Cigars, 8s. 6d., Ths. 6d., and 13s, 6d. per Ib. Maris 
Louisa, 15s, 6d. Fine Regalias, 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. Cubas, old, 7s. td. ; 
Tosswill’s and Co’s Royal Union, 12s. 6d.; and Prince Alberts, equal to 
foreign, 12s, 6d. ; also their Latakia Cigars, 12s. 6d. Latakia Tobacco, 
7s. 6d., with ev ery other kind. The Earl of Harrington's Mixture, and 
all other choice Snuffs, 5s, 6d. per Ib. 

\{ EERSCHAUM — ECUME DE MER— 
4 KEFF-KILL.—J. F. VARLEY and CO., Importers of Roulah 
and Vienna Meerschaums, offer an extensive stock of pure Bowls ani 
Pipes, in sizes, plain, carved, or mounted, cigar tubes, &c. of selected 
qualities, at most moderate prices. Vienna Billiard Pipes, amt 
tips, morocco cases, 3s. 10d., 5s., &c. cut out of solid meerschaum, 
light, elegant, and waranted to colour perfectly—no imitation pipes 
kept. 













364, Oxford-street, opposite the Princess's. 


rPOBACCOS, 5 p 





‘irst-class, 25 per Cent. under 


Price. 





3est Super Shag...... per Ib., advertised at 5s. per lb. 
Best Bristol Bird’s-ey * 6s. 
Best Syrian Latakia 6d. . 13s. » 
Mixture of foreign Tabacs 7%. 6d. 10s. 


Varley's exclusive Tobaccos extensively reputed for diabudee and 
purity of flavour, highly commended by the press. 

The Hav annah Bird's-eye, peculiarly mild and sweet.. 
The V 





68. per Ib. 
D8. 


” 





Virginian Shag, full rich Aroma .........00+ 
All packed in air-tight leads, without ‘extra charge. 


J. F. VARLEY and CO., 364, Oxford-street, opposite the Princess's. 
| T° CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &.— 
PAPER, made 


PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WRITING 
It has a hard and smooth 





from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. 


| surface, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill 


pen, is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly 
half the price, being only 3s. per ream. 


+ P 
N° CHARGE for STAMPING. —A single 
packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with a 

Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery fu 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO's, 
he and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. ; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for Is.; India Note, five quires for 1s.; Letter Pape r, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon Paper, 4s. 6d. ; Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ; ‘and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream ; good 
Cream-laid C emented Enve lopes, 44. per 100; the Queen’ 's-Head En- 
velopes, ls. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BOR- 
DERED CREAM-LAID NoTE PAPER (fall =e ve quires for 1s. ; Bor- 
dered Envelopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed for 1s. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post, 1s. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 


| over 20s. carriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the address, 


PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 25, 0x- 
ford-street. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
SrxceE the last impression of the Crrric the subject 
of the Penny Stamp, which I therein discussed at 
some length, has excited a vast deal of public atten- 
tion. In spite of the Examiner, and the still more 
insidious opposition of the Times, I am happy in 
believing, with the Leader, that ‘ the abolition of the 
compulsory stamp on newspapers, and of that dis- 
graceful CASTLEREAGH - devised security system, 
which assumed journalism to be a felonious profes- 
sion, is now inevitable.” The meeting of the Society 
for Promoting the Repeal of the Taxes on Know- 
ledge, held at Exeter Hall on the 21st ult., was 
remarkable rather as a triumph in anticipation of the 
coming victory than as an event bearing any direct 
reference to the result. All the speakers concurred 
in regarding the removal of the stamp as certain, and 


even that Mr. GLApsTone’s retirement from office | 


would have no effect upon the fate of his Bill. Under 
these circumstances it would be superfluous to say 
much about the main question itself; but there are 
one or two branch questions which arise out of it 


| It is independent of ideas. 


| that outlay. 





which are as vet unsettled, and which must be settled | 


before the anticipated reform can be carried wut. The 
more important of these are the questions of postage 
and of copyright. Mr. GLapstone’s Bill will enact 
that all printed matter under four ounces shall pass 
through the post, if properly stamped, free of charge, 
during seven days from its publication; and that for 
ten years printed matter weighing six ounces shall 
enjoy a similar exemption. Although not expressly 
mentioning it by name, the latter part of this clause 
bears express reference to the Times, that being the 
only paper in the kingdom which ever exceeds four 
ounces in weight. Mr. Coppen called the clause “a 


buying off” of the Times; but the proprietors of that | 


journal evidently do not so consider it, but, on the 


contrary, they complain bitterly that it is a limita- | 


tion of the circulation of the Zimes in its present 
form to ten years, when the other journals are not 
limited at all. This is part of the truth, but not 
all. Why limit at all? Why not take the six 
ounces as the maximum, and give to all papers 
weighing up to that mark the privilege of postal 
circulation for seven days ? 
sent stands, acts restrictively in two ways : it will 
compel the Times, after ten years, to reduce its size; 
and it prevents any other paper from ever attaining 
the present size of the Times. 


1 The principle of Mr. | 
GLApDsToNE’s Bill should be free trade in newspapers, | 


we come to a demand for copyright in news, the ques- 
tion is rather more complicated. What is news? The 
announcement of facts not generally known. News 
has nothing to do with originality. Nay, it is indis- 
pensable that it shall not be original. It does not con- 
sist of forms of sentences and arrangement of phrases. 
It may originally be 
known to one or to many; but, generally speaking, 
its importance is in proportion to the number 
of people to whom it is originally known. Is 
there not something in this altogether repugnant 
to the principle of copyright ; which is, to give a man 
a right to the creation of his own mind? But it is 
argued that certain journals are at great expense in 
procuring news earlier than could be done by ordinary 
sources, and that they ought to have the benefit of 
Granted : but how far is this to extend ? 
The fact of their being first in possession of the news 
gives them the benefit of priority in publication. Can 
they reasonably expect more? They incur the outlay 
for their own benefit, and to outstrip their competitors, 
and the only advantages which can reasonably be 
anticipated from this extraordinary expense, are the 
reputation and the immediate sale arising from being 
the first to publish the news. But suppose that a 
copyright in news were granted, and (which is quite 
possible) that three rival newspapers legitimately 
obtained an item of news at the same time, can they 
all have an exclusive copyright in the same piece of 
news? And, if it be pirated, which of the three can 
be the plaintiff? The remedy suggested, is to put the 
defendant upon his proof as to how he obtained the 
news; but this would be to give all the wealthy 
papers a power of crushing all rising competitors by 
a series of specious, but oppressive law-suits. In fine, 
I do not see how it is possible to give a copyright in | 
news without infringing the principles of the English | 


law, incommoding the public, and doing great private 
injustice. Give a copyright in ideas, in phrases, in 


all products of invention, if you will, but let news be 
free as truth itself, to fly wheresoever it will. Let the 
original writers upon the press meet together, and by 
united effort and loud remonstrance secure to them- 
selves a property in what is legitimately their own ; 
let them further secure this by abolishing that system 
of anonymity which is the blight of English journal- 
ism; but let there‘be no attempt to include news 
within the definition of private property. 

In the last number I mentioned the exclusiveness of 
the circulation enjoyed by the English press in com- 


| parison with the American: subsequent calculation 


The clause, as it at pre- | 


always respecting the rights of private property. | 


This brings me to the second question to be settled, 
namely, that of copyright. I am aware that this 
is a very delicate question, and one which has 
occupied the attention of all concerned ever since 
the repeal of the stamp was mooted; but 
time has now arrived when it must be defi- 
nitely settled. Hitherto there has been, practically, 
no copyright to even the original articles in a 
newspaper. Some cumbrous machinery, indeed, there 
has been of applying to the Court of Chancery for an 
injunction, with leave to petition for an account, when 
the learned judge would probably direct an issue to be 
tried, and so forth ; but to call that a practical remedy 
would be an insult to the understanding. Men have 
generally preferred to have their pockets picked of 


the | 


| abolition of the tax will be among 


| 


small sums by the pirates of the press, than of large | 


sums by the Court of Chancery; and the consequence 


has been, that petty larceny of the most barefaced | 
deseription has not only existed, but has flourished | 


unrepressed. They tell a story of a notorious work- 
man upon the minor press, who, after having deserted 


his avocations for a wild flight into commerce, was | 


one day found in his old haunt, with the tools of his 
trade before him—a gigantic pair of scissors and a 
paste-pot. “Ha!” cried he, flourishing his shears 
aloft, “ You see J’ve returned to literature ;” and, truth 
to speak, the ideas which many editors and subeditors 
entertain with regard to literature are bounded by 
exactly the same limits. It appears like uttering a 
truism to say that this is most unfair; but it has not 
hitherto been practically recognised to be so. What- 
ever is worth stealing is worth paying for. When 
JERROLD was writing his celebrated “ Curtain Lec- 


tures,” what paper in the country kept its hands | 


pure? Many even “quoted” at full length. Now, 
Suppose that the author had enjoyed a proper copy- 
right, and had had the power of charging five shillings 
oreven ten for the privilege of republication, how 
greatly would it have added to the value of his labour; 
and yet how small a tax would it have been upon the 
quoting journals. Apply this to every remarkable 
production in periodical literature. There can be no 
Sound reason why?a man should not have the same 
copyright and the same summary method of enforcing 
it, whether his original composition be printed in a 
book, or in a periodical, or in a newspaper. But when 


has convinced me that it is even more so than I had 
supposed. The stamp returns for 1853 show that the 
average daily circulation of the papers published in 
the United Kingdom (daily, bi-weekly, tri-weekly, 
and weekly) was as follows :— 

London Press 

Provincial 

Scotch 

lrish 

Welsh 





298,000 


That is to say, that 1 in 120 of the population of this 


kingdom took a paper daily. In the United States, 
the circulation of the daily papers alone in 1851 (there 
were about two hundred and fifty in existence) was 
upwards of a million. This is something like a na- 
tional press. Many reports are afloat respecting the 
first great penny paper’; one especially, that the great 
agitators who have had so much to do with the 
the first to reap 
the benefit. There can be no doubt that the start is 
a great advantage in these matters, and that the first 
great penny paper, if properly conducted, will be a 
commercial success. 

The custom of popularising their persons through 
the medium of lectures seems rather to grow among 
literary men than to decrease. ALEXANDER SMIrH, 
the poet, is announced to lecture the people of Darwen 
upon the life and poetry of Burns. Good seed, sown 
in a rough but healthy soil. This custom of acquiring 
popularity may deviate from the old notions about 
poetic sensibility ; but it must have a beneficial effect 
upon the people thus brought into contact with minds 
of the highest standard. And why should not a still 
more practical result be obtained? If poets become 
popular, why should they not be represented in Par- 
liament ? (I humbly beg pardon of Mr. MAcauLay 
and Lord Jonn Russeuu.) Still, there should be 
some discretion exercised, even in doing honour to 
men of letters. A week or two ago there was a strong 
fear down at Brighton lest the author of the “ Snob 
Papers” should be set upon their stipendiary bench. 
It is very widely understood that such was the in- 
tention in certain quarters. Conceive the congratu- 
lations and rubbing of toady hands at “the honour 
done to literature,” had this little bit of business been 
consummated; but think, too, of poor Themis down 
at Brighton! The compliment to Mr. Layarn, in 
offering him the rectorship of the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, is legitimate ; because he may be presumed 
to be equal to the duties. 

The bookselling trade, which enjoys no special 
exemption from the usual laws that influence trades 
in general, is greatly depressed by the war. An 
eminent publisher, whose name has bitherto stood 


| high, has been broken by the storm; and all com- | 





| Ho!’ 


plain more or less of diminished business and failing 
profits. 

The prices at which the library of the late Mr. 
BERNAL was sold, in spite of the present state of the 
money-market, proved the high estimation in which 
that gentleman was held as a collector; a fact which 
has more to do with the market value of literary or 
artistic property than any other. Although many of 
the bindings were of the most costly description, the 
prices fetched by some of the lots were not to be 
accounted for by any principle for computing the 
value of such articles. Large paper copies of very 
common books reached the most outrageous prices, 
and the total sum realised by the sale must have 
agreeably surprised Mr. BeRNAL’s representatives. A 
reflection results from a perusal of the catalogue, not 
altogether uninstructive; and that is, how nice must 
be the distinctions which the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice draw with regard to the description of 
literature to be prosecuted as contra bono 
They put down the wretched garbage of Holywell- 
street (so coarse as scarcely to be dangerous) with a 
strong hand; yet they do not gainsay the sale by 
public auction of such a book as the //ypnerotomachia 
of Aretino. True the latter is “written in very 
choice Italian,” and its purchaser has probably very 
little to learn from its pages. 

The trustees of the British Museum have been get- 
ting into a very disgraceful scrape with Lord ELLEs- 
MERE, by purchasing some MSS. which had been 
stolen from him. To make the transaction still worse, 
they resisted the demand for the restoration of the 
property until told by their own lawyer that they 
were without a chance of successful resistance. Some 
of the manuscripts had actually been published as the 
property of Lord ELLESMERE; therefore ignorance 
seems inexcusable. 

The Theatrical Fund Dinner is fixed for April the 
2nd, and will be held at the London Tavern, in spite 
of the vehement efforts to do a good turn for the 
Albion, Great Russell-street. Mr. LucksTone is 
announced for the chair, and will probably attend, 
which the eminent chairman advertised for last year 
did not. 

March gives promise of something better than 
Boreas blusterings. KixGsLey gives us a novel, more 
suo, bearing the characteristic title of “‘ Westward 
’ presumed to be an imaginary and imaginative 
discovery of the New World, temp. Queen ELIZABETH. 
Nearer the level of common humanity ome SAM 
Siick’s “ Nature and Human Nature,” based, like all 
other of Hatisurron’s books, upon Pope's advice 
to— 


mores. 





Eye Nature’s walks, shoot Folly as i 

And catch the living manners as they 
Mrs. GASKELL’s admirable novel, ‘‘ North and South,’ 
is to be reprinted from the pages of Household Words, 
and will have all the charm of novelty, both to those 
who have not read it there, and those who cannot 
read a tale by weekly instalments. It is to be hoped 
that this excellent exposition of the state of feeling 
between the employers and the operatives of Lanca- 
shire will be again reprinted into a cheaper form, if 
only to show the latter that there are some who, 
while they perfectly understand and sympathise with 
their feelings, do not agree with the policy, or rather 
impolicy, of the internecine tacties which they are too 
often persuaded to adopt. Mrs. Gaskew1’s work, 
for truthfulness and comprehension of the subject, 
offers a marked contrast to Mr Dickens's more pre- 
tentious work, ‘‘ Hard Times,” certainly one of the 
most aimless and injudicious books ever published. 
Messrs. LONGMANS announce as nearly ready the 
“ Autobiography of James Silk Buckingham, Esq., 
including his voyages, travels, adventures, specula- 
tions, successes and failures, frankly and faithfully 

I 





rise. 


narrated ; with characteristic sketches of public men 
with whom he has had personal intercourse during a 
period of more than fifty years.” Sure) very 
lengthy and promising title, and one which, if ful- 
filled, bespeaks a work likely to run a certain Ameri- 
can biography very hard indeed. Another autobio- 
graphy is also said to be in process of incubation— 
that of Dr. RrcuHarpson, long kn the reverend 
presider over the Times “flimsy.” As the experience 
of the venerable doctor has been extensive, and as it 
is expected that the composition of his book will be 
tramelled by none of those foolish restrictive prin- 
ciples of etiquette which ordinarily govern such pro- 
ductions, it will no doubt be a curious and congenial 
companion to the autobiographies above referred to. 

We are happy to hear that the mystification about 
the unpublished novel by Sir WALTER Scort will now 
have a chance of being cleared up, by its publication 
in this country by Mr. Sampson Low. Genuine or 
not, people will buy. 

‘The Mormon’s Own Book ; or, Mormonism Tried 
by its own Standard,” by T. W. P. TAYLDER, may 
be expected to furnish some useful information upon 
the pernicious principles of this sect at a moment 
when it seems very much wanted. Recent revelations 
at our police-courts disclose the startling fact that 
the Mormon missionaries are proselytising with fatal 
success among decent females of the lower orders to 
replenish the harems of Utah. It is high time that 
this disgusting mischief should be stopped at the 
source, by disclosing to these deluded perverts the 
hideous secrets of the prison-house to which they are 
selling themselves, ere it be too late. This failing, 
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the Legislature should interfere to punish men for | 
preaching openly in favour and to the propagation of 
that which the law of England treats as a crime. | 
Mr. WATHEN, an Australian traveller, offers a treatise | 
upon the geology of “The Golden Colony,” written | 
with the authority of experience; and Commander | 
M‘Cuivre, of H.M.S. Investigator, has in Messrs. | 
Loneman’s press a “ Narrative of the Discovery of | 
the North-West Passage.” Poor Sir Joun Ross has | 
been abused in certain quarters—most unjustly, as | 
we think—for his review of the Franklin Searches. | 
After charging him with incoherency, attempts are 

made to fix upon him deviations from the truth, by 

testing passages according to the severest rules of 





construction. It should be remembered that Sir Jonn 
Ross is now an old man, grown old in the service of 
his country, and amid severe batterings about over 
the surface of the great waters. However much an 
admiration of Sir Joun Ricuarpson may inflame the 
zeal of a writer, it is neither decent nor just to 
charge a veteran like Sir Jonn Ross with want of 
veracity and braggadacio. 

The obituary of the fortnight, besides JosEPH 
Hume (scarcely to be considered a literary character), 
includes Mr. Dennistoun, the famous Scotch 
lawyer, historian, and antiquarian. His last work 
has only just issued from the press, namely, his 
“Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange,” the engraver. 





Mr. Cuarues Dop, ‘ the head of the gallery,” for 
many years the chief of the corps of Parliamentary 
reporters for the Times, is also dead. Mr. Dop was 
known as the author of the very valuable “ Par- 
liamentary Companion” which bears his name, and 
was also celebrated as the writer of those elaborate 
obituary notices which have appeared in the columns 
of the Times within a wonderfully short space of time 
after the death of any distinguished individual. Mr. 
Dop has at length become himself the subject for a 
memoir; and the 7imes has fulfilled the office ina 
somewhat more kindly and appreciatory style than it 
usually vouchsafes to the members of its staff when 
they become useless. L. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Mont- | 
gomery. By Joun Howtitanp and JAMES 
Everett. London: Longmans. Vols. I. and | 
Il. 

[SECOND NOTICE]. 

Tue second volume of these memoirs opens 

with the commencement of the present century. 

In the April of 1800, an address from Mont- 

gomery’s pen was delivered at the Sheffield | 

Theatre, on occasion of an amateur’ performance 

for the benefit of the poor. This, we are told, 

was the fourth and last address he wrote for the | 
stage. 

In the course of 1801, ambitious of a wider | 
audience, he transcribed his “Remonstrance to 
Winter,” “ Lyre,” and “Battle of Alexandria,” | 
from the Jris, and sent them to the Poetical 
Register, where they appeared under the signature | 
of “ Alceus,” excited some attention, and were 
praised by Dr. Aikin in the Annual Review—the 
first instance, it is thought, of Montgomery’s 
compositions being noticed by a reviewer, al- 
though the poet was by this time thirty years | 
old: here is a good lesson of patience to the 
aspirant. At this period, Campbell and Rogers 
had published their respective “ Pleasures,” 
Southey his “ Joan of Arc,” and Wordsworth his 
“Lyrical Ballads ;’ but Byron and Scott were 
as yet unlaurelled names, and only the first bud- 
dings of that luxuriant new school of poetry 
were beginning to manifest themselves. 

In 1803, when Napoleon’s threatened invasion 
of England was the only topic, the editor of the | 
{ris contributed his “Ode to the Volunteers,” to | 
the encouragement of the general spirit of pa- | 
triotism. More important, as regards his per- | 
sonal history, is the fact, indicated in his letters | 
and elsewhere, of the unsettled and unhappy 
condition of Montgomery’s mind at this time on | 
the subject of religion. He appears to have also 
fallen into despondency as to the result of his 
literary endeavours. That the grave and quiet | 
man was very covetous of praise and fame is | 
evident throughout, and was confessed by himself | 
as a characteristic failing of his nature. | 

About the year 1803 (he said many years after- 
wards), I wrote, in my better vein of seriousness 
(being sickened with buffoonery and extravagance), | 
a lyric poem [the ‘‘Lyre,”] which appeared in the /ris, 
under a signature not likely to betray me. Such 
were the unexpected applauses bestowed upon this | 
piece (especially by the friends whom I have named), 
that, thenceforward, I returned to the true muses, | 
abjured my former eccentricities, and said to myself, | 

“*Give me an honest fame, or give me none.” —Pope. 

One occasional lay after another, in the same re- | 
formed spirit, were issued in the course of the two 
following years. I then began to collect the series 
into a volume for publication. While this was slowly 
proceeding through my own press, a gentleman of | 
high talent and skill both in poetry and painting, | 
Mr. William Carey, made several visits to Shef- | 
field. He took up my cause, and not only 
recommended the unknown poet in distant parts of 
the kingdom which he visited professionally, but 
made me better known as such even at home, where 
for a long period I had been principally celebrated as 
the writer of a weekly article, entitled “Facts and 
Rumours,” in my own newspaper. 

At this time he became acquainted with Mr., 
afterwards Dr. Adam, Clarke, and heard him 
preach. 

The religious character of the people among whom | 
he tell (observe the biographers), and the devotional | 
spirit which he so unaffectedly and refreshingly im- | 


bibed, presently produced that remarkable change in | 
his heart, his writings, and his general conduct which | 
characterised his whole after-life, 





| press” his poem, “The Wanderer of Switzerland,” 


| matter we are endeavouring to present a readable 


_in the preceding part of which he describes some 


| they warm my withered heart into life, and blow my 


| that Francis Leggit Chantrey* was not only first in- | 


| we have seen it written by himself. 
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He was now engaged in “elaborating for the 


which placed his name among the poets of the 
day. His habits of writing had few romantic 
concomitants. His study was a “small back room 
of a large building in the centre of the town, and 
looking immediately upon one of the meanest 
masses of dead brick walls in Sheffield: from is 
windows he could see none of the fine scenery 1n 
the neighbourhood, that might serve even to 
remind him in summer of pastoral Alpine land- 
scapes, or in winter of falling avalanches,—of the 
cottages, the lakes, or the waterfalls of Switzer- 
land at any season.” 

In 1805 Montgomery visited Scarborough, as on 
several previous occasions, for the benefit of his 
health; and (as Mr. Holland very appositely re- 
marks) “fully realised the description of Homer, 
in a well-known line concerning a very different 
personage—“ By 3 axiwy raga Siva worvPrvioBoso 
Saardeons,”—walking and meditating in solitude 
by the sea-side.” 

This specimen, by the way, may serve as evi- 
dence of the style of these Memoirs, of whose 


epitome. But he was not always sad. Here is an 








extract from a lively letter to the Misses Gales, 


of his companions at the ordinary :— 





I only smoke one pipe at night, and sometimes 
none. I have several times been out in a small boat | 
for a few miles in the bay. This is very pleasant; 
and the sea-breezes are like gales from Paradise; 


mildewed cheeks into bloom. One evening I went 
ont a-fishing, and had charming sport: for two hours, 
in a chill atmosphere, on a dark sea, I watched a cork 
floating, till my eyes ached and my brain was dizzy ; 
and so intent and expert was I at the trade, that for 
along time that I was fishing with a naked hook, the 
rogues below having nibbled away the bait. I have 
often fished along the stream of life in this manner. 
However, on this memorable occasion I caught two 
fishes ; but it was not my fault—I could not help it— 
they hung themselves with my line, and I hope they 
forgave me with their dying breath; and this they 
ought to have done, because I have freely forgiven | 
their brethren who would not let me catch them. 

The battle of Trafalgar was fought ; and 
monuments to Nelson became the rage. 

Sheffield, amongst other places, participated in this 
national emotion ; and although eventually no memo- | 
rial was erected there, yet the discussion of the subject | 
furnished to the editor of the Jris an occasion for 
recommending to the notice of his townsman a young 
artist, at that time without fame or patronage, but | 
who afterwards rose to a position of the very highest 
eminence in his profession. Montgomery | 
usually mentioned with great complacency the fact, 


| 
| 
| 





troduced to the public through the medium of the | 
Iris, but that some of the notices in his ability 
which appeared in that journal were singularly pro- | 
phetic of his future renown. In the preceding year, | 
Chantrey had visited Sheffield during the recess of | 
the Royal Academy, at which time he advertised his | 
intention of employing his vacation in painting the | 
portraits, or modelling the features, of his townsmen ; | 
but, notwithstanding the cheapness and the novelty | 
of this two-fold temptation, he painted few portraits, | 
and only executed two or three busts at this time. | 
For his “ half-portraits in oil, the size of life,” 
as we afterwards learn, the artist charged four | 
guineas each, | 
It was at this period that Chantrey painted the 
excellent likeness of Montgomery, from which the 





* So his friends wrote the name in full at this period—so 
“ Leggit,” however, 
which was his mother’s maiden name, he afterwards dropped, | 
on discovering that it was not included in the record of his 
baptism in the parish register at Norton. 








engraving prefixed to the first volume of these 
Memoirs of the Poet was taken. . . This year 
1805) appeared the “Grave,” and the “Common 
ot;” the latter was written on the 4th Nov., the 
poet’s 34th birth-day, and was, in fact, originally 
published as a “ Birth-day Contemplation.” 

It is odd enough, and not quite pleasant, to 
learn that the two first stanzas of “The Grave” 
were written to be buried along with a favourite 
bullfinch. Turning them up one day casually, 
the poet “pursued the train of thought which 
they elicited, and thus originated the poem.” 
Much better, in our opinion, were such origina- 
tions kept behind the scenes. The processes of 
the poetic mind are not for every rash or vulgar 
touch; and we have referred to the anecdote as 
one example of “what to avoid” in writing a 
poet’s life—though there are occasions, too, when 
the utmost candour of disclosure on such points 
may be fitting and desirable. 

In 1806 appeared “The Wanderer of Switzer- 
land,” which had been three years in passing 
through his own press, where an edition of 500 
copies was printed. These were sold in afew 
weeks, and two other editions appeared in rapid 
succession, the third being published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. The author in his preface 
says, that in this poem “an heroic subject is cele- 
brated in a lyric measure, on a dramatic plan.” 
Mr. Daniel Parker, who had recently becomc 
editor of the Eclectic Review, noticed the volume 
with praise in that periodical; to which soon 
afterwards Montgomery himself became a fre- 
quent contributor. Other writers in this Review, 
during its early days, were Adam Clarke, Foster, 
and Robert Hall. Montgomery and Parker kept 
up a constant correspondence till the sudden de- 
cease of the latter at an early age in 1812. One 
of Montgomery’s first reviews was of that volume 
of Moore’s which had just occasioned the noto- 
rious duel with Jeffrey. 

Thomas Moore, ci-devant Thomas Little, and soi- 
disant Anacreon, holds the strange opinion that re- 
viewers are “ accountable beings,” though he writes 
as if he were neither accountable to God nor man. Our 
readers know what a tremendous risk one of the most 
formidable of our brethren has incurred, by presuming 
to reprobate the publication of these poems,—less 
indeed as a personal crime than as a public nuisance. 
Unawed, however, by so awful a warning, andneither 
daring nor deprecating Mr Moore's displeasure, we 
shall speak as freely of this gay volume as if the 
author were neither a man of honour nor a gentleman, 
but as sincere a coward as the writer of this articl: 
has the courage to avow himself. 


Montgomery afterwards said in conversation. 


| “I have done what I believe no other living poet 


ever did—reviewed the whole of my contem- 
poraries, except Lord Byron; and no one can say 
I did them injustice. I am certain I never wrot¢ 
with a feeling of envy or jealousy.” 

At this period Montgomery’s mind was more 
and more inclining to the adoption of a strict 
religious discipline of heart and life. He on prin- 
ciple left off going to the theatre, affirming that 
“the manners, characters, conversations, and 
incidents, which are exhibited at a playhouse are 
cont to that purity of heart which the 
religion of Christ enjoins and requires.” About 
the same time 

He had ceased to attend those political 
symposia at Mrs. Hill’s public-house in the Wicker, 
where, with his frieads Rhodes, Nanson, Bailey, 
and two or three other persons, he had for 
some years pretty generally spent his evenings. e 
party always sat in a small room apart from other 
company, and conversation on the topics of the day, 


| including literature, science, and the fine arts, was 


the charm which drew and kept them together: 
while the pipe and the glass were rather the symbols 
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and the fetters of a bad habit than the media of any 


thing like intemperance. But when Montgomery, 
like the prodigal in the Gospel, ‘‘came to himself,” 
so to speak, and began to reflect on his position from 
a moral and religious as well as from an intellectual 
point of view, he felt strong misgivings as to the pro- 
priety of maintaining his title to such flattering good- 
fellowship, at such an expense of time, conscience, 
and self-respect. In this state of mind, preparing 
one evening to go and meet his friends as usual, he 
took down his top-coat—so he told our common friend 
Mr. Blackwell—but instead of putting it on, he re- 
flected, hesitated, resolved; and, hanging it up again 
on the peg, took his seat at his own fireside, and never 
resumed his visits to the Wicker. 

There was no Moravian community in Shef- 
field and Montgomery became strongly attached | 
to the Methodist body. 


We never (remark his biographers) knew a man of | 
equal piety and intelligence, whose conduct and sen- 
timents were at once so decidedly evangelical, and so 
signally unsectarian. Hence he joined freely and fre- 
quently in public worship with Charchmen, Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and Methodists; co-operating with 
them as we shall find, in all their directly religious ob- 
jects; while with Romanists, Unitarians,and Quakers, 
he was acordial and conscientious fellow-labourer in the 
wide field of local charity, popular education 
general philanthropy. After such a statement, it 
need hardly be added, that he enjoyed the personal 
friendship of individuals belonging to every religious 
denomination. 


In 1807, “The Wanderer of Switzerland” 
was reviewed in the mighty Ldinburgh—by 








which the following kind passage is a sample: 


We took compassion upon Mr. Montgomery on his 
tirst appearance, conceiving him to be some slender 
youth of seventeen, intoxicated with weak tea and 
the praises of sentimental ensigns, and other provin- 
cial literati, and tempted, in that situation, to commit 
a feeble outrage on the public, of which the recollection 
would be a sufficient punishment. A third edition, 
however, is too alarming to be passed over in silence ; 
and though we are perfectly persuaded that in less 
than three years nobody will know the name of the 
“Wanderer of Switzerland,” or any of the other 
poems in this collection, still we think ourselves called 
on to interfere to prevent, as far as in us lies, the 
mischief that may arise from the intermediate preva- 
lence of so distressing an epidemic. 


Montgomery often referred to this bitter piece 
of criticism, but was consoled by the substantial 
and continued success which his poems attained, 
spite of the critic’s prophecy. The cloud of 
religious despondency still hovered over him, and 
we trace the shadow of it in such passages from 
his letters as the following:— 


It is Sunday, and, without being a hypocrite, I can 
conscientiously affirm, that I seldom concern myself 
with business or friendship on the Sabbath,—which 
is, however, to me no day of rest, but generally of 
(ouble gloom and despondency. I know this is my 
own fault; and that I am an insane self-tormentor. 
Yet, why is it not otherwise? If I could help it, 
would I be miserable from choice? And how miser- 
able I am, the great Searcher of hearts only knows; 
for He only knows what an insincere, unbelieving 
creature I am, and how much I grieve His good 
Spirit, which has not yet departed entirely from me, 
though my disobedience and enmity and rebellion 
seem to grow stronger and bolder the more 1 experi- 
ence of the mercy and long-suffering of my Creator 
and Redeemer. But I must shut my bosom from 
you, though it is ready to burst. If you knew me, 
you might, perhaps, cease to love me, but you would 
not cease to pray for me. 

Newspaper controversy between the editor of 
the Jris and an anonymous correspondent of the 
Sheffield Mercury, about this time kindled the 
poet’s pen with a somewhat unpoetic kind of 
warmth, which, however, soon became allayed. 
We find him dreading a projected visit to London 
as “a fiery trial;” and his correspondent, Mr. 
Parker, after the first interview, describes him 
as “truly a gem; but covered over with a frozen 
Sensibility, which perhaps you can neither thaw 
nor see through.” At Mr. and Mrs, Basil Mon- 
tague’s, he met Dr. Parr. 

It was on a Sunday evening, and a goodly com- 
pany of intelligent persons of both sexes were present : 
the Doctor, who was expected, came sailing into the | 
room in full canonicals. When he had taken his | 
seat in the splendid apartment, and surrounded as he 
was by a considerable number of ladies, his pipe was 
brought, and several fair hands were presently on the 
alert to reach him the tobacco, a light, &c., whose 
owners were doubtless anything but fond of either the 
sight or smell of the volume of smoke which was soon 
after emitted. It was during this visit to London that 
Montgomery called upon Bloomfield, the author of 
the “ Farmer's Boy,” having heard that, so far from 
being in prosperous circumstances, he was under the 
necessity of employing the joiner’s tools to procure a 














livelihood. One of the articles which Bloomfield was | anity, by showing me that none of the arguments 
then making was an olian harp: this he purchased, | that had led me to renounce it were applicable against 


and afterwards valued and preserved it for the sake | the Socinian scheme. 


of its ingenious fabricator. 


In 1809 Montgomery (whose name is among 
those mentioned with some degree of respect in 
Byron’s “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
published in this year) completed a poem called 
‘The West Indies,” commissioned two years pre- 
viously, by Mr. Bowyer of Pall-mall, to form part 
of a literary memorial, with expensive engravings, | 
of the recent abolition of the Slave Trade, which 
appeared in the shape of a five-guinea quarto 
volume, but did not prove very successful. After- 
wards. reprinted in a less expensive form, and 
accompanied by about twenty shorter poems, “The 
West Indies” obtained popularity and a sale of 
10,000 copies in ten years. Like “The Wanderer 
of Switzerland,” it ‘owed its immediate success, 
in no small degree, to the fact of its embodying a 
class of sentiments which were universally preva- 
lent among philanthropists at the time when the 


work appeared.” 


In this poem occurs a word, the merit of intro- 
ducing which from the German has been claimed~ 
“Tt is, how- 
ever ” (we are told) “more than probable that its 
earliest transplantation into our language was 


for Lord Byron and for Disracli. 


by Montgomery, in the following line,— 


To fly for ever from the creole strand, 
And dwell a freeman in his FATHERLAND.” 


and it is added that its use here was suggested 
Jeffrey, as it has since appeared—in terms of | to the poet “by the emphatic tone in which he | 
had heard his friend Henry Steinhauer speak of 


his Vaterland.” 


In 1810, Montgomery was busy with his 
“ World before the Flood,” and submitted it in 
manuscript to Mr. William Roscoe, with whom he 
These, on both sides, 
like most of the correspondence hitherto published 
in these memoirs, are of no very lively interest 
Anexception must be 
made in favour of the letters of Southey; from 
one of which, referring to the poem above | 
mentioned, we make the following peculiarly 


exchanged many letters. 


either for style or matter. 


interesting extracts: 


There are but two expressions that struck me as | 
blemishes ; concerning the one, you will agree with 
The 
first is the epithet “ unreturning,” in the last line of | 
the first paragraph; the other is “‘ this congenial 
The direct reference to the rib is perfectly 


me; about the other, perhaps you will not. 


side.” 
proper; and yet I wish the word “breast” had been 
used instead of “side.” No man who looks into his 
own heart when he is capable of understanding it, 


can doubt that there is a disease in human nature, 
for which the grace of God is the only remedy: with | 
this belief, or rather with this sense, and this convic- | 


tion, there can be no presumption in saying that I 
regard the first chapter of Genesis not as an historical 
narration, but an allegorical veil for this mystery— 
a mystery that has been unconsciously acknowledged 


among mankind, because it has been universally felt. | 


If I understood the stery literally, then I should 
read the line in the feeling with which you have 
written it: but that the formation of Eve is the only 
part of this very beautiful narrative which has not 


the solemnity of the rest, is apparent from the num- | 


berless light allusions to which it has given rise, from 
men who had no irreverent thought or intention. I 


have passed through many changes of belief, as is | 


likely to be the case with every man of ardent mind 


who is not early gifted with humility. Gibbon shook | 
my belief in Christianity when I was a school-boy | 


of seventeen. When I went to college it was in the 
height of the French Revolution—and I drank deeply 
of thatcup. I hada friend there whose name you 
have seen in my poems—Edmund Seward, an admi- 
rable man in all things, whose only fault was that he 
was too humble; [for humble, even to a fault, he 


was. In his company my religious interests were 
strengthened. But to those who have any religious 


feeling, you need not be told how chilling and wither- 


the college chapel and church, we tried the meeting- 
1ouse; and there we were disgusted too. Seward 
left college, meaning to take orders; I, who had the 
same destination, became a deist after he left us, and 
turned my thoughts to the profession of physic. 
Godwin’s book fell into my hands: 
trines appeared as monstrous to me then as they do 
now; but I became enamoured of a philosophical 
millenium. 


That friend was my bosom companion: Coleridge 
was brought to my rooms—and that meeting fixed 
the future fortunes of us both. Coleridge had at that 
time thought little of politics; in morals he was as 
loose as men at a university usually are: but he was 
a Unitarian. My morals were of the sternest stoicism; 
that same feeling which made mea poet kept me pure 
—before I had used Werther and Rousseau for Epicte- 
tus. 
formed his life, and he disposed me towards Christi- 


ing the lip-service of a university must be. Sick of 


many of his doc- | 


Coleridge came from Cambridge to visit | 
a friend at Oxford on his way to a journey in Wales. | 


Our meeting was mutually agreeable; I re- | 


He remained three or four 
| weeks at Oxford, and we planned an Utopia of our 
| own, to be founded in the wilds of America upon the 
basis of common property—each labouring for all— 
a Pantisocracy —a republic of Reason and Virtue. 
For this dream I gave up every prospect. How pain- 
fully and slowly I was awakened from it, this is not 
the time to say; for my purpose is but to show you 
where I have been upon my pilgrim’s progress, and 
how far I have advanced upon the way. I became a 
Socinian from the reasonablenesss of the scheme ; 
and still more so because I was shocked by the con- 
sequences of irreligion, such as they were seen in my 
daily intercourse with sceptics, unbelievers, and 
| atheists. I reasoned on it till I learnt and felt how 

vain it isto build up a religion wholly upon histo- 
| rical proofs. I learnt that religion could never be a 
living and quickening principle if we only assented 
to it as a mere act of the understanding. Something 
more was necessary—an operation of grace—a mani- 
| festation of the Spirit—an inward revelation—a re- 
cognition of revealed truth. This drew me towards 
Quakerism, yet with too clear a perception of the 
errors and follies of the Quakers to be wholly in 
union with them. In what has all this ended? you 
will ask.—That I am still what in old times was called 
a seeker—a sheep without a fold, but not without a 
shepherd; clinging to all that Christ has clearly 
| taught, but shrinking from all attempts at defending, 
| by articles of faith, those points which the gospels 
have left indefinite. Iam of no visible church, but 
| assuredly I feel myself in the communion of saints. 
Hence perhaps it is, that wherever I find love and 
faith and devotement, there I am, so far, in com- 
munion. I look to those points which we hold in 
| common, and overlook the accidents that accompany 

these in the individual. Not that I am indifferent to 

the differences of belief; on the contrary, no man has 

a stronger conviction of the fatal consequences which 

result from the corruptions of Christianity. . . . 

That beast Henry VIII. hauled papists and protestants 

to Smithfield!upon the same hurdle; each thought the 

other worthy of death, and in the sure road to per- 
dition; but I verily believe that both parties met 
| that day in Paradise! Dear Montgomery, though 
you may think me a heretic, you will not rank this 
among my heresies. 1 would fain say something upon 
what I look upon as yours—implied in one mournful 
sentence. But when you speak of experience to 
your ‘eternal and irreparable cost,” I hope and am 
assured that upon this point also there can be no 
radical difference between you and me, and that in a 
happier state of bodily health, you would not, and 
could not, have written these words. I long to see 
you and to talk with you of this world and of the 
next. When will you come to me? From Leeds 
there is a coach to Kendal; and from Kendal there 
is one here. By this letter you have more knowledge 
of my inner man than half the world would obtain 
in their whole lives; for I am one who shrinks in like 
a snail, when I find no sympathy—but when I do 
| opening myself like a flower to the morning sun 
God bless you. Your affectionate friend, ROBERT 
SouTHEY. 

The present volume brings us up to 1812; in 
which year Montgomery found it requisite, from 
his “state of debility and depression, both in 
mind and body,” to try the effects of the air and 
waters of Buxton. “J know you will bear with 
me,” he says in a letter written at this time ; 
“and therefore I freely trouble you with the 
overflowings of my heart, which is truly full of 
bitterness; yet do not be alarmed for me: only 
imagine, and you will imagine truly, that all 
hose hypochondriacal and constitutional infir- 
| mities which {have ‘grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with my’ weakness, are now 
upon me in more than their usual measure.” 

There is nothing more interesting, perhaps, in 
the lives of good men, or more encouraging to 
those who follow their history, than the record of 
those hours and days—nay, sometimes years—of 
trouble and gloom and conflict, out of which they 
at last emerged into a clearer and more peaceful 
element, and felt firm ground under their feet. 
Such alesson there is in the view of James Mont- 
gomery’s mortal course. Unhappily, the story is 
so far ill told; and should the rest of the work 
| resemble these two volumes (of which Mr. Hol- 
land claims the responsibility in his preface), it 
| will be, when done, as dull and incoherent a per- 
formance as eyer discredited a good subject. 








Lives of Philosophers of the Time of George Til. 
By Hexry Lorp Brovenam. London and 
Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 

Turis is the first volume of a collected edition of 

the works of Lord Brougham, revised by the 

| author, and having some important additions. 
| The entire series is to consist of ten volumes, of 
| which four are biographical, or in the nature of 


| biography, three are historical, one a collection 
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of speeches, and four on topics connected with 
literature, philosophy, and natural theology. 
What a marvellous variety of study and argu- 
ment; what a faculty must there be for readily 
abstracting the mind from one subject and con- 
centrating it upon another! And yet, contrary 
to the vulgar opinion, that one man can only 
excel in one thing, how well is all here done. 
Whether it be biography, history, oratory or 


! : | 
server of men and their manners, fearless of | 


| death and danger, and, like his father, showing a | 
| fund of cheerfulness and humour under all cir- | 


| that, prior to his adventures in California, he had | 


science, it is the best of its kind; every page | 


sparkles with profound thought and original 


conception. Lord Brougham is never dull or 
prosy, whether discoursing of philosophy or 


politics. In his hands science is amusing, because 
he treats it familiarly, and is content to discourse 
in plain English when he addresses himself to an 
English audience. His biographies have a pecu- 
liar interest; for he was personally acquainted 
with many of the distinguished men whose lives 
he narrates, and he introduces characteristic 
anecdotes that give a better knowledge of the 
person than the most elaborate description. The 
spirit in which Lord Brougham approached his 
task is thus stated by himself in his preface. 
Scientific and literary history, the record of the 
progress of science and of letters, aud which is most 
usefully given in the lives of their cultivators, serves 
two purposes; the one historical and critical, the 
other didactic. It is of great importance to trace the 
progress of mankind in the advancement of know- 


ledge, and its diffusion; to show by what steps im- | 


provements have been made and applied; to estimate 
the relative merits of those whose claims upon our 
gratitude are the most unquestionable; and to ascer- 
tain the position in which their labours have left the 
subjects of those labours, with the aspect and extent 
of the region that yet remains unexplored. But it 
is hardly a less valuable service of such works that 
they promote the knowledge of the subject matter, 
both by exciting the desire of it, and by facilitating 
its acquisition. The history of a philosopher’s life, 
that is, of his labours, the tracing of those steps by 
which he advanced beyond his predecessors, the com- 
parison of the state of the science as he found it, 
with that in which he left it, tends mightily to 
interest the reader, to draw him towards the same 
inquiries, and to fix his views more closely upon the 
details of the subject, if it has already somewhat 
occupied his mind. In like manner, the recording 
and the description of literary labours and merits, in 


| beholder, and the eye does not become wearied with | 


connection with the historians, poets, and orators | 


themselves, has a powerful effect in making the 


reader familiar with the subject, while it cultivates | 


and refines his taste. 


And with such aspirations the work was done, 
and the lives of Black, Watt, Priestley, Caven- 


Joseph Banks, and D’Alembert are given, with 


| and on the top of him sit two black cormorants, 


admirable abstracts of the contributions of each | 


to the science to which his life was devoted. 


need not now more fully notice them. They 


As | 
these Biographies are only republications, we | 


have already achieved fame, and are known to | 


every reader. In their present form they will 
therefore be an acceptable acquisition to the 
family library. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Mountains and Molehills ; or, Recollections of a 
Burni Journal. By Frank Marryat, Author 
of “Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago.” 
With Illustrations by the Author. London: 
Longmans. 

Mr. Marryart, in the title of his work, appears 

to have studiously avoided all mention of the 

country to which his “Recollections of a Burnt 

Journal” relate. Let us at once state that it is 

California. And let not the reader imagine, 

because he has already heard and read a great 

deal about that gold-bearing region, that there- 
fore our author has nothing new to tell, and that 
he has penned these pages with the deliberate 
and full intention of boreing us over again on the 
subject of diggings, placers, quartz-crushing, 
mining, and assaying. The truth is, there have 


. de | close to these, by way of contrast, floats an alligator 
dish, Davy, Simson, Adam Smith, Lavoisier, Sir | ‘ y 


cumstances. Let us add that he isa keen sports- 
man—a circumstance which must of itself 
recommend him to a great many readers—and 


already visited several distant shores, and was | 
therefore, although young in years, by no means | 
deficient in experience. 

After these few preliminary remarks, we shall | 
proceed to lay before our readers a few extracts 
from Mr. Marryat’s work, which, unless we are | 
very much mistaken, will make them uneasy in 
their minds until they shall have perused the 
entire volume. 

In the month of April 1850 Mr. Marryat landed 
at Chagres, in company with his man Barnes 
and three dogs, and proceeded at once to bargain | 
for a canoe up the river as far as Gorgona. 
town of Chagres is a most insignificant place, but 
deserves notice as being the abode of a malignant | 


The | 


fever, which makes every traveller anxious to | 
quit it as speedily as possible. The following is 
our author’s account of— 


CHAGRES RIVER. 

There is an absence of variety in the scenery of the 
Chagres river, as throughout its whole length the 
banks are lined to the water’s edge with vegetation. 

3ut the rich bright green at all times charms the 


the thick masses of luxuriant foliage, for they are 
ever blended in grace and harmony ; now towering in 
the air in bold relief against the sky, now drooping in 
graceful festoons from the bank, kissing their own 
reflections in the stream beneath. Every growing 
thing clings to and embraces its neighbour most 
lovingly. Here is a bunch of tangled parasites that 
bind a palm-tree by a theusand bands to a majestic 
teak ; and having shown their power, as it were, the 
parasites ascend the topmost branch of the teak, and 
devote the rest of their existence to embellishing with 
rich festoons of their bright red flowers, the pair they 
have thus united. The teak, which is here a very | 
bald tree, is much improved by the addition of these | 
parasites, which give him quite a juvenile appear- | 
ance, and form, in fact, a kind of wig, to hide the | 
infirmities of age. Here is a dead and well-bleached 

sycamore tree, half thrown across the river, but still | 
holding to the bank by its sinewy roots; and at its 
extremity is an ants’ nest about the size of a beehive, 
and along the trunk and branches green leaves are 
seen to move about at a prodigious rate, under which 
ants are discovered on inspection. Immediately under 
the ants’ nest are some glorious water-lilies, and 


who has been dead some time, and hasn't kept well, 


which, having evidently over-eaten themselves, are 
shot on the spot, and die lazily. So we ascend the 
river. Ahead, astern, on every side, are canoes. Here 
surmounting a pyramid of luggage, is a party of 
western men in red shirts and jack- books, questioning 
everybody with the curiosity peculiar to their race. 
Presently it is my tarn—‘* Whar bound to, stranger?” | 
“ California.” — ‘Come along! Whar d’ye head | 
from?” ‘“England.”—‘ Come along! Whar did 
yer get them dogs?” ‘No whar,” I had a mind to 
reply ; but at this stage I relapsed into dogged silence, 
well-knowing that there are some lanes which have 
no turning, and among these is a western man’s 
curiosity. 

At Gorgona Mr. Marryat hired mules to 
convey him to Panama, the main street of which 
is “composed almost entirely of hotels, eating- 
houses, and hells.” Since the discovery of the 
mines there is always a large floating population, 
and that generally of the lowest order, in Panama. 
The streets are crowded day and night, and 
brawls, and even murders, are not unfrequent 








| the visitor’s notice is the number of bells that 


| a sound like that of a concert of tin pots and 
| Saucepans. 
| little turret, from the top of which a-small boy 


been a great many dull books written both about | 


California and Australia,—so that we have 
already got to think that the countries them- 
selves are as dull and uninteresting as the authors 
who have written about them. 


With respect to | 


the former, at least, Mr. Marryat’s work will go a | 


great way towards disabusing us of this impres- 
sion. 
beginning to end; not merely sans gene, but with 
infinite relish and satisfaction. : 

Mr. Marryat possesses all, or very nearly all, 
the requisites that we should look for in a writer 
of travels. He is intelligent and sagacious, a 


lover of nature in all her aspects, a shrewd ob- 


Experto crede! we have read it from | 


among them. The principal thing that aot 
continually sound in his ears. These, being now | 
all cracked, are by no means musical, and “ emit 


At the corner of every street isa 


commences at sunrise to batter one of these dis- 
cordant instruments, whilst from the belfries 
of the cathedral there issues a peal, to which, 
comparatively speaking, the din of a boiler- 
manufactory is a treat. If those bells fail to 
bring the people to church, at all events they 
leave them no peace out of it.” 

From Panama our author proceeded in an | 
English barque to San Francisco. After voyage 


| of forty-five days he was glad to part company | 


with his fellow-passengers, the vast majority of | 
whom he describes as being “ noisy, quarrelsome, | 
discontented, and dirty in the extreme.” A | 


| preacher, who formed one of their number, was 


| not much better than the rest. 





“One Sunday,” 





says Mr. Marryat, “we were addressed spiri- 
tually by a minister who dissented from every 
known doctrine, and whose discourses were of a 
nature to rob sacred subjects of their gravity. 
He shed tears on these occasions with remarkable 
facility ; but, under ordinary circumstances, I 
should imagine him not to have been sensitive in 
this respect, as I overheard him, during the 
voyage, threaten to ‘rip up the ship’s cook’s 
guts ’—and he earried a knife with him in every 
way adapted for the contemplated operation.” 
Mr. Marryat arrived at San Francisco during 
the great fire of the 14th June, 1850. This was 
only one of several conflagrations which have 
made that city remarkable, and even famous, on 


| account of the energy with which its citizens 


appear to rise superior to all such calamities, 
while they hasten, after each fresh conflagration, 
to beautify and extend their young city. More 


| than three hundred houses were consumed, with 
| a loss of three million dollars, by the June fire ; 


and yet this is the sort of conversation that takes 


| place on the following morning between two of 


the principal sufferers, as they meet each other at 
the ruins:—Smith to Jones, “Burnt out?” 
Jones, “Yes, and burst up.” Smith, “Flat?” 
Jones, “Flat as ad—d pancake!” Smith, “It’s 
a great country.” Jones, “It’s nothing shorter.” 
“ And in a couple of days both Smith and Jones 
are on their legs again, and, with a little help 
from their friends, live to grow rich perhaps, and 
build brick buildings that withstand the flames.” 


San Francisco, in 1854, when compared with 
1850, shows as much improvement in the morals 
and manners of its inhabitants, as it does in the 
material and style of its houses. When our 
author first visited it, the great element in civi- 
Jisation—woman-——was almost entirely wanting. 
The few women to be met with were engaged at 
ruinous prices to act as barmaids in the drinking 
saloons, which, together with the gambling- 
houses, were crowded at all hours. Drinking 
used to be carried on to an almost incredible 
extent. Let us hear our author on this subject: 

DRINKING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

From the time the habitual drinker in San Francisco 
takes his morning gin-cocktail to stimulate an 
appetite for breakfast, he supplies himself at intervals 
throughout the day with an indefinite number of racy 
little spirituous compounds, that have the effect of 
keeping him always more or less primed. And where 
saloons line the streets, and you cannet meet a friend, 
or make a new acquaintance, or strike a bargain, 
without an invitation to drink, which amounts to a 
command; and when the days are hot, and you see 
men issuing from the saloons licking their lips after 
their iced mint juleps ; and where Brown, who has a 
party with him, meets you as he enters the saloon, 
and says “Join us!” and where it is the fashion to 
accept such invitations, and rude to refuse them; 
what can a thirsty man do? The better description 
of drinking-bars are fitted up with great taste, and at 
enormous expense. Order and quiet are preserved 


| within them during the day ; they are generally sup- 


plied with periodicals and newspapers ; and business 
assignations are made and held in them at all hours. 
Every body in the place is generous and lavish of 
money; and perhaps one reason for so many drinks 
being consumed is in the fact that there is ever some 
liberal soul who is not content until he has ranged 
some twenty of his acquaintances at the bar; and 
when each one is supplied with a “ drink,” he says, 
“ My respects, genthemen!” and the twenty heads being 
simultaneously thrown back, down go straight brandies, 
Queen Charlottes, stone-fences, champagne cocktails, 
and sulky sangarees, whilst the liberal entertainer 
discharges the score, and each one hurries off to his 
business. There is no one in such a hurry as a Cali- 
fornian, but he has always time to take a drink. 
There is generally a sprinkling of idlers hanging 
about these saloons, waiting for any chance that may 
turn up to their benefit, and particularly that of 
being included in the general invitation of ‘drinks 
for the crowd,” which is from time to time extended 
by some elated gentleman during the day. Thes« 
hangers-on are called loafers. There is a story told 
of an old judge in the southern part of the country, 
who was an habitual frequenter of the bar-room, and 
who with his rich mellow voice would exclaim, 
‘Come, let’s all take a drink!” Gladly the loafers 
would surround the bar, and each would call for his 
favourite beverage; but when all was finished, the 
judge would observe, ‘ And now let’s all pay for it!” 
which the loafers would sorrowfully do, and then retir: 
wiser men. 

Mr. Marryat’s descriptions of the banks and 
gambling saloons in San Francisco are also very 
graphic. The latter establishments, even in 
1850, were fitted up with a luxury and elegance 
that seemed quite disproportionate to everything 
else in the place. One or two were under French 
superintendence. “On entering one of these 
saloons the eye is dazzled almost by the bril- 
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. : ea 
liancy of chandeliers and mirrors. The roof, 


rich with gilt work, is supported by pillars of 
glass; and the walls are hung with French paint- 


ings of great merit, but of which female nudity | 


forms alone the subject. The crowd of Mexicans, 
miners, Niggers, and Irish bricklayers, through 
which with difficulty you force a way, look 
dirtier (although there is no need of this) from 
contrast with the brilliant decorations.” Monte 
is the game usually played in these saloons. It 
is one which requires a great deal of dexterity 
on the part of the dealer, and which, as played in 
California, “leaves little chance for the staker to 


play on the part of the dealer; and, as he is sur- 
rounded by a parcel of angry and excited players, 
smarting under the losses, the monte dealer is 
obliged to have all his wits about him. He must be 
calm and dispassionate, “and ready at all times 
to exercise a determined courage in resenting the 
mere suspicion of dishonesty.” 

But we must now leave the capital and proceed 
with our author into the 
proposed to himself to lead a free life for some 


joining the gold-hunters at the diggings. In this 


expedition he was accompanied by a Mr. Thomas, | 


his own man Barnes, and the three dogs already 
mentioned. Barnes and the dogs are described 
as follows : 

Barnes had been a desperate poacher, but for years 
past had distinguished himself equally as a keeper on 
my father’s estate. He was a good-natured, willing 
fellow, possessed of enormous physical strength, and 


could throw a stone with such force and precision, | 


that he had been equally avoided by the keepers, 


when he was a poacher, and by the poachers when he 


deserted their ranks; which he did, as many others 
would, the moment the chance was offered him of 
making his bread honestly. My dogs consisted of 
two blood-hounds, of the breed of Mr. Hammond, of 
Norfolk,—Prince and Birkham. The latter was of | 
great beauty, but of very uncertain temper. A large | 
half-bred Scotch slot-hound, called Cromer, completed 
the list. This latter had an unfailing nose, and great 
intelligence, and was a perfect retriever in or out of 
the water. 

At a place called Benicia, one of these dogs, 
Birkham, went mad quite unexpectedly; and the 
incident is so well described that we are sorry not 
to be able to say more about it than that the 
party succeeded in killing him without damage to 
themselves or the other dogs. 

On his way to Russian River our author’s 
career was nearly brought to a close by 

AN IRASCIBLE BULL. 

We pitched our tent, he says, outside the fortress 
(of Sonoma), and the only event that occurred worthy | 
of notice, was in the fact of an enormous bull making 
a clean bolt at it, about the middle of the night. The 
moon was up, and I presume its reflection on the white | 
canvass annoyed him. He annoyed us excessively, 
for he not only tore down the tent, but we narrowly | 
escaped being trodden upon. As he stood in the bright 
moonlight, pawing the ground at a short distance, 
meditating another charge at us, I shot him in the 
head, and he fell—never again to rouse honest gentle- | 
men from their sleep in the dead of night, or wantonly 
to destroy private property for the gratification of a 
senseless animosity. 

In this, as in many other incidents recorded by 
our author in this volume, there is a touch of hu- | 
mour, and a certain naiveté of expression, which 
are, to us at least, quite charming. The same 
may be observed in the following account of 


THE FLEAS IN CALIFORNIA. 
In the course of my experience I have been tortured | 
by sand-flies in the Eastern Archipelago, and have | 
made acquaintance with every kind of mosquito, from 
Malta to Acapulco, including, of course, the famous 
“ tiger” breed, against which there is no resource but 
fight. I remember that, when sick at Hong-Kong, I 
was crammed into the cabin of an old store-ship, so 
full of cockroaches, and these so ravenous, that they 
kept my toe-nails quite close every night, and would 
even try the flavour of the top of my head, and when 
they found that to be all bone, they ate my hair and 
whiskers, the last circumstance being very annoyimg, 
from the fact that whiskers were scarce with me in 
those days. But I would have preferred any of these | 
annoyances to the attack of those Santa Rosa fleas. 
On lighting a candle we found the place alive with 
them. Unlike, both in appearance and manner, the 
modest flea of ordinary life, that seeks concealment 
48 soon as by accident it is unearthed, these insects, 
Teared in the rough school of a wild bullock’s hide, 
boldly faced as they attacked us. We discovered the 
next day that the room, the floor and walls of which 
were of earth, had contained hides, and had been 
cleared out for the purpose of our accommodation. 
In another place he tells us,— , 


Fleas not only abound in the skins of every beast 


you kill, but even live on the ground, like little herds ' 


| sumed that they “jerked” it for winter use, 


interior, where he | 


and stand up savagely on their hind legs, and open 
their mouths, if you only look at them. The wasps 
attack any meat that may be hanging up, and com- 
mence at once cutting out small pieces, which they 
carry home; and it is astonishing the quantity they 
will carry away with them. What thev do with. it 
when they get home, I never ascertained; but I pre- 
as the 
Spaniards do. 

After halting for some time at the house of a 
Spanish settler in Santa Rosa Valley, our author 
at length reached the banks of Russian River, 


é Fp " “! | where he encamped for the night, and was dis- 
win.” There is, no doubt, generally some foul | P a 


mayed at finding on the following morning that his 
mules were all stolen. By the advice of a back- 
woodsman, named March, he resolved to “ squat,” 
for a season at’ least, in the neighbourhood. 
Having pitched upon what seemed a convenient 
spot, he moved his baggage from March’s hut, 
and forthwith entered upon his new possession. 
This was a little valley, from the centre of which 
“rose a clump of seven gigantic red-woods, 
which, growing in a circle, and meeting at the 


. : | roots, formed a natural chamber, to which there 
time, and enjoy the pleasures of the chase, before | 


was but one inlet.” With a boarded floor and 
brushwood roof, this formed a tolerably comfort- 
able habitation to start with. Thomas was then 


| dispatched to Sonoma for a supply of necessaries, 


such as carpenters’ tools, blankets, powder and 
shot, books and groceries. Barnes was set to 
work felling the trees on the other side of the 
river, whilst our author himself undertook the 
task of supplying the larder. To “shoot the 
flying deer” now formed, naturally enough, part 
of his occupation, which he carried on in this 
wise :— 
DEER SHOOTING AT RUSSIAN RIVER. 

As the wind at this season of the year (September) 
blows with little variation from the same point, my 
ground was almost always of the same nature, the 
river being in my rear, and the mountains before me. 
Stalking was out of the question; for, from the peculiar 
formation of the country, which consisted of a series 
of undulations, no extended view could be procured 
of a herd, and the long grass which afforded them 
cover abounded with rattle-snakes. The only plan 
in such a country is to keep your eyes about you, not 
forgetting the ground, and walk the deer up, against 
the wind of course, taking advantage of any cover 
that may be in your path, in the shape of a rock, and 
using great caution in showing yourself over the 
rising ground. The herd will probably then start up 
with a bound from the long oat-straw at your 
feet, but seldom afford a fine shot, as they plunge 
away half concealed by it. Now you throw yourself 
down, and see, the herd has stopped within a hundred 
yards of you; aud here a buck advances chivalrously 
in defence of his harem—five paces—ten—now he is 
troubled; for, although there is pride in his nostrils, 
and anger in his stamping hoof, there is indecision in 


| those working ears, and by his eye you may read 


that if anything very ugly appears, he will run away. 
But a doe advances; this nerves her lord to a few 
paces more—now you may fire—full at the shoulder; 
—crash—poor buck! Now load again, and then rush 
up and cut his throat;—he is stone dead ;—rattle, 
tattle, tattle—mind the snake! Now flay him, if 
you want the skin, or quarter him if you don’t. This 
done, you can carry home a haunch, the skin, the 
antlers, the tongue, and the brains; and these, 
with your accoutrements and the hot sun, will pro- 
bably tire you before you get home. In the evening 
the poor does, with their soft hearts still palpitating from 
the nasty noise your rifle made, and the very ugly 
appearance of yourself generally, will stand in a group, 
and turn their wistful eyes in the direction where last 
they saw their master, and wonder—poorinnocents !— 
why he is not there as usual to lead them proudly 
down to the stream, and take his station on the bank to 
ward off any danger whilst they drink. Night comes, 
but he does not appear; then they wander about, and 
cry, and pass a miserable night, whilst you are making 
a good supper off the buck, and are speaking jocu- 
larly of him as a “ fat old rascal.” 

Sach a description, we venture to say, could 
have been written only by a genuine sportsman. 
But, if a keen sportsman, Mr. Marryat is also a 
humane one. He protests against the practice 
of trying long shots, “and sending away poor 
brutes to die a lingering death in the brush.” In 
another part of his book he informs us that he 
declined joining with a large party in hunting : 
band of elk—“ because,” he says, “I knew that 
the elk does were heavy at this season, and I 
had no mind to assist in a butchery.” 

Hunting the grizzly bear is a far more ex- 
citing, as well as more dangerous sport. These 
animals sometimes grow to an enormous size in 
California, weighing as much as fifteen hundred 
pounds, and being strong in proportion. In com- 
pany with March and two other backwoodsmen, 
Mr. Marryat and his party once set out on an ex- 
pedition of the kind. His account of it, however, 





of wild cattle; and ants are ofall shapes and sizes, | 


is too long for extract. It ended most unfor- 
tunately for one of the backwoodsmen, who had 
his jawbone fractured and lost one of his eyes by 
a rush from the grizzly. 

THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 

The chief difficulty (he says) in killing the grizzly 
bear arises from the formation of his head, which is 
convex. The ball generally glances off sufficiently 
to avoid the brain; you have, in fact, but three vital 
parts, the back of the ear, the spine, and the heart ; 
and it is said that the grizzly bear will live long 
enough after being shot in the latter part to do 
much mischief. He is always in motion; and 
think the steadiest of hunters will allow that his con- 
duct when wounded is not calculated to improve one’s 
aim. The very fact of finding that you hit him so 
often without effect destroys confidence, and the sud- 
den rush that the bear makes at his assailant is a 
great trial to the hunter’s nerves. There are many 
accidents of the description I witnessed on record, 
although I know one or two instances of bears being 
killed at the first shot. 

Of the grizzly bear Mr. Marryat further in- 
forms us that he is of inoffensive habits, unless 
when attacked, and rather avoids the presence of 
man than courts it. He only once shot one him- 
self, which he modestly tells us was a very small 
one—in fact, only a cub. ‘The she-bear,” he 
says, “is invariably irascible when nursing, and 
perhaps this accounts for the fact that the male 
bear is seldom found in her company ; to her he 
leaves the education and support of their progeny, 
whilst he seeks amusement elsewhere—I might 
say at his club, for it is the habit of bears to con- 
gregate in threes or fours under a tree for hours, 
and dance on their hams in a very ludicrous 
manner, with no apparent ostensible object but 
that of passing the time away and getting away 
from their wives.” 

After enjoying his otium cum dig. for some months 
in this pleasant hunting-ground, Mr. Marryat at 
length bethought him that he must repair to the 
diggings, and there join with theotheradventurers 
in the race for gold. He afterwards looked back 
with fond remembrance to the kind of life he led 
in the retired valley. All his time was not spent 
in hunting. He tried farming as well. It was 
not very successful, but at all events it gave 
him and his companions sufficient occupation. 
Their evenings were spent pleasantly enough. 
Then each man lighted his pipe, received his 
noggin of schnappes, and sat down to enjoy him- 
self. They had some good books—old standard 
works, by Fielding, Smollett, De Foe, &c.—which 
would bear being read over and over again, and 
one of the party usually read aloud for the others. 
“ Barnes, too, who was an uneducated man, was 
taking instructions in writing from Thomas, and 
began to learn in this wild spot what they never 
tried to teach him in the Christian village where 
he first saw the light.” Our author, perhaps, would 
not have so soon left this settlement, but for the 
fact that his dominions were invaded by those 
who considered they had a better right to them 
than himself—namely, native-born Americans. 
He accordingly “made a virtue of necessity, and 
gave the farm, as it stood, (except the cattle and 
books, and shooting materials), to one of the 
backwoodsmen he had known there for some 
time.” 

After revisiting San Francisco he went to settle 
at the village of Tuttle-Town, not far from the 
town of Sonora. Of his mining speculations we 
have no room left to speak. Suffice it to say 
that they were unsuccessful. Nor was he more 
fortunate in another project which he entered 
upon—namely, the erection of a fine hotel at a 
place called Vallejo. Vallejo, it was thought, 
would be fixed upon as the seat of Government, 
but it was not; and so all the expense laid out 
upon the hotel went for nothing. 

Mr. Marryat’s descriptions of life at the dig- 
gings are exceedingly lively and graphic. Of 
the American character he entertains a far higher 
opinion than is held by many tourists, although 
by no means blind to its faults. Leaving out of 
the question the praise that must be given on all 
hands to the energy and resolution of the native 
Americans under the most trying circumstances, 
to their love of country, and fearless inde- 
pendence, he bears testimony to the generosity of 
their feelings, and the ardour with which they 
will assist any one they call a friend whenever he 
may be overtaken by difficulties and disasters, 


| Many stories have reached this country from 


time to time, by no means creditable to the early 
settlers in California. There are some of them 
true, but others are grossly exaggerated. During 


| our author's residence there, he also was witness 
| of a great deal of violence and corruption. Before 
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he finally left it, however, a great improvement 
had taken place. 
was more regularly conducted, and Lynch law, 
which was almost a necessity at first, had very 
nearly disappeared. The newspapers too had 
taken a higher tone, and there was every prospect 
of California becoming in due time not merely as 
prosperous, but as moral and religious a state, as 
any in the entire union. 

Mr. Marryat, towards the conclusion of his 
work, enters upon the question of the probable 
future yield of gold in California. He also gives 
much good advice to intending emigrants, and 
throws out some admirable suggestions for the 
preservation of life from shipwreck. These latter 
are so valuable, that we think he would be doing 
the state some service by enlarging them still 
farther, and publishing the same in a separate 
form. 

In March 1852 Mr. Marryat left San Fran- 
cisco for England, with the intention, however, 
of going back soon again, as he told the Tuttleto- 
nians when he left them. He did go back, and 
in company with his wife, in the following winter ; 
but it was after a most melancholy and dis- 
tressing voyage, caused principally by the 
ravages of the yellow fever. The only chapter 
in his book that is of at all a gloomy character is 
that in which he narrates the circumstances of 
this sad journey. The rest is all sparkling, 
lively, and entertaining. 

Upon the whole, we must pronounce Mr: 
Marryat’s volume to be the most agreeable and 
instructive book of travels that we have for a long 
time met with. Nor must we omit at the same 
time to compliment him upon his artistic powers. 
The illustrations are excellent, eight being 
eoloured lithographs, with numerous woodcuts, 
ali copied from the original designs of the 
author. We could wish that he had bestowed 
more pains upon the work during its passage 
through the press. ‘The punctuation is often 
very bad, and the division of the paragraphs is at 
times exceedingly perplexing. There are also 
some few errors in composition, which we should 
advise him to look to in a second edition. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


War Waits. By Grratp Massry. London : 
Bogue. 
Tae last war gave an immense impulse to 
English poetry; and, though it has become 
fashionable with certain dainty critics to speak of 
Scott, Byron, Campbell, and sundry others of our 
most illustrious, as if they had been exceedingly 
shallow and common-place persons, the great 
English heart proudly clings to the faith that an 
age of fulminating deeds had poetical utterances 
worthy of it. The present war will also call 
forth noble poetical souls, as it is destined to 
work momentous changes in a thousand salutary 
directions. But it is doubtful whether any of 
our existing poets give us the faintest notion 
what English poetry, as revolutionised by the 
war, will be. Have we in truth at this hour, 
among our countless versemakers, one deserving 
the mighty name of poet ? Dilution, pomposity, 
sputter, and platitude!—these are the character- 
istics of our foremost singers. Our poetry has 
sunk as low as our prose; and that is saying 
much. John Wilson used to maul the Cockney 
school; what would he say now? A glare of 
gaudy colouring, with splashes of black here and 
there by way of variety —that is one incomparable 
genius. A long Yankee cable of mellifiluous me- 
diocrities, with a delicious forgetfulness in the 


rhymes of all the strong letters in the alphabet— | 


that is another incomparable genius. A meta- 
physical confession of intellectual dyspepsia, 
alternating between a moan and a howl—that is 
another incomparable genius. And why should 
these empty and conceited persons not scribble 
on ? 


Pope and the insignificant crew 


with correctness, perspicuity, elegance, and a 


masterly compression? Literature, no more than | 
religion, can rebel against certain sublime catholic | 


traditions. Every great writer of my nation is 
as much to mea law as my own individuality. 


I may prefer Shakspere to Addison, Jeremy | 


Taylor to Swift, Bacon to Sterne, Barrow to 
Cowper; but it is presumption in me to de- 
spise what my country has made glorious. 


The administration of justice | 


Do they not find persons still more empty | 
and conceited to admire and to praise them, and | 
to kick, for pure love of such unrivalled bards, | 
who, while | 
believing that the universe was eternal reason— | 
not a drunken dream—were silly enough to write | 





| The whole history of my native land is part of 


my whole education—and its whole literature 
is part of its whole history. These are 
some of the healthy truths which our poets 
and our critics, who so noisily and so indecently 
puff each other, require to be taught, and which 
they may profitably learn without being obliged 
to bow down to Blair, Kirke White, and Hallam. 
There is no such proof of an ordinary mind, or 
of an ordinary character, as the fear of being 
thought ordinary. The extraordinary man is 
never tormented by any such miserable demon. 
He goes on his path, attracts as little attention 
as possible, and would scarcely be aware of his 
colossal stature but for the vast shadow which it 
casts behind it. Our poets and our critics, how- 
ever, are so afraid of your thinking that they 
are made of the common clay, that they are 
always stretching up their neck and wriggling their 
body about in a manner which tells you too truly 
that they are made of the common clay. The spec- 
tacle is pitiful as ungraceful: let us hasten to 
escape from it, and try to discover what of poet- 
ical opulence, revealing, and harmony the future 
has in store for us. At the outset we encounter 
one important difference between the present age 
and that immediately preceding. The French 
Revolution begat a race of demigods, and it 
gave a Napoleon to be their leader. .For twenty 
years there was a war, not of men, but of Titans. 
And, corresponding to gigantic achievements on 
the battle-field, were the gigantic developments 
of English Industrialism. And the voice of 
freedom was heard, and the clank of broken 
chains, and the dawn of deliverance from tyrants 
for ever flashed with a fiery gladness on the 
mountains. These were the three inspirations 
that thrilled through the heart of our poets: 
France, with her epic splendours; England, with 
her industrial miracles ; and the hopes, and 
darings, and raptures of a conquering Liberty 
throughout the world. A calmer season came, a 
calmer and a deeper. At first there was only 
the exhaustion of peoples, with the wild wail 
of mothers over millions of sons, the beloved, 
whom the sword, or swamps and snows more 
fatal than the sword, had devoured. Then 
after the lamentation and the weariness, 
thoughts solemn, but consoling, arose; and there 
was a glance upward to the throne of the Om- 
nipotent God. Since that hour the vision of a 
religious life has startled many a soul from its 
slumber of sloth and sin. During that long con- 
test, which dyed with carnage so many a furrow, 
sO many a wave, and which shrieked itself to 
silence at Waterloo, religious indifference had 
universally reigned, though a Chateaubriand 
might sentimentalise—an Alexander of Russia 
coquette with mysticism, and William Wilberforce 
attempt to infuse some Clapham seriousness into 
the upper classes. Now we have left dilettante 
piety and theatrical revivalisms far behind. There 
is not anywhere yet such fruitfulness of religious 
phantasy, such warmth and fullness of religious 
emotion, as can satisfy him who is yearning for 
a primordial religious reformation. But there is 
an increasing sense of the adorable mystery which 
envelopes the Universe. If there is unbelief, it 
is unbelief proclaiming that negations can no 
longer feed the famished bosom. Into the midst 
of these elements war has trampled his bloody 
way. War as transformed by religion—religion 
as transformed by war; let him who would be 
a kingly poet to the Fatherland picture, in all its 
manifold phases, the commingling of these two 
forces, so mighty when apart: and, oh! how 
mighty when united! Without war, religion 
would never have had heroisms, martyrdoms: 
without religion, what would war have ever been 
but ferocious massacre, brutal murder? The 
question between the peace charlatans and their 
opponents is always debated as if nothing more 
were concerned than personal tastes, opinions, and 
preferences. With your personal taste, opinion, 
or preference, I really have nothing to do. If you 
choose to believe that you can walk more com- 
fortably on your knees than on your feet, by all 
means walk on your knees; but do not be angry 
if I refuse to run the chance with you of being 
kicked into the gutter. You like peace; well, 
then, like peace. You would sacrifice whatever is 
divinest, you would submit to whatever is most 
ignominious, rather than that peace should be 
disturbed; go on proclaiming your foolish gospel, 
if you have no other occupation or amusement. 
But do not tell me, if you wish me to consider you 
an honest man, something that contradicts the 
entire experience, the entire instincts of hu- 
| Manity. 











It is dangerous in any argument to | 


call the past a lie; and you call the past a lie 
when you speak of war as a game which kings 
have played, and in which nations have never 
had any living interest. Next to religion itself 
nothing has ever been or can be so sacred as war. 
For if the one is the surrender of our heart to 
Deity, the other is the surrender of our life to a 
conviction. How plainly the leaders of the peace 
party are in the wrong is proved by the low 
motives to which they are continually obliged to 
appeal. A nation’s highest duty is to save its 
sixpences; and its next duty is to leave its neigh- 
bour unshielded to the blows of the robber and 
the assassin—these two duties make up the code 
of virtue which the Manchester School preaches 
with most pertinacious vulgarity. But though 
you may debase a nation, though you may make 
it effeminate and corrupt, you can never make it 
utilitarian. If it must perish, it must be with 
faith in, the memory of, the regret for, better 
things. And what even decaying nations reject 
will a puissant people like the English receive? 
Besides, however, that deepening of the religious 
life which will give such new and nobler aspects 
to the present war, as compared with the past, 
there has also been in England a slow but strong 
growth of nationality. Few of England’s sons 
are disposed to battle, as many of them once so 
fiercely did, for the interests of a class, a party, a 
sect,or a system. One monopoly is yielded after 
another, almost without a struggle. If this were 
done at the demand of a noisy Liberalism, we 
should be the last to applaud it. It is done be- 
cause the nation feels its energies increasing and 
its destinies expanding. Not the obstinate 
obscurantists, but the radical and republican 
theorists, are the most formidable foes to reform 
in England. The former, moved somewhat by 
the general yearning for national unity, are not 
unwilling to relax their grim bigotry, to recede 
from their extravagant pretensions, in however 
smalla degree. But the latter forget the nation 
in their fanaticism for sulky, sapless dogmas. 
There is nothing that the country requires and 
seeks for which all wise and good men may not 
combine. It was never less in the mood to work 
for theoretic changes, Reform Bills, and things of 
that sort; but it was never more in the mood 
to work for that enormous blessing which is 
so indispensable to the comprehensive and 
stupendous development of its vitality — 
such a substantial recognition of the demo- 
cratic principle as would open an easy path 
to the fittest for the manifold labours of the 
State. This nationality, this augmenting con- 
sciousness of nationality, this disposition to throw 
away, as unworthy, the gains of the monopolist, 
this overthrow of patronage and favouritism, this 
opening the golden gate of opportunity to merit, 
however obscure, will prodigiously affect thie 
war, be as prodigiously affected by it, and will 
make the achievements of the true, grand, ever- 
lasting poet the more arduous, the more perilous. 
But England as her own nationality strides most 
epically on, throbs with a warmer and more 
generous emotion for all other nationalities—not 
from any mock philanthropy, and not from any 
vapouring cosmopolitanism, but from a healthy 
love of seeing health and vigorous natural 
progress everywhere. She has rather a contempt, 


| however, for the nationalities of the demagogues 
|and the pamphleteers ; 


she has no belief in 
nations created by a stroke of the pen ina 
Leicester-square coffee-house ; she does not be- 
lieve in Young Italy, and in republics where there 
are no republicans ; but she believes in a stalwart 
Sardinia, and she would fain believe in a future 
Circassia and inafuture Hungary. As at home, 
it is not institutions she cares for, but life :— 
abroad she cannot be expected to care little for 
life and much for institutions. Show her any- 
where arich and sinewy national life, and she 
will aid it to unfold and organise itself, with- 
out being too nice about the ultimate shape. 
She-loathes the leprous gang of constitution- 
mongers and political pedants ; and she is right. 
Neither is overwhelming her sympathy for free- 
dom simply as freedom; and here also she is 
right. Her profounder, more pregnant religious 
life, her intenser nationality, her active’ alliance 
with fresh and living nationalities, will receive 
irradiation, enrichment, impulse, and transform- 
ing from that closer contact between the East 
and the West which is so rapidly approaching. 
and in promoting which England, from her 
industrialism, as well as from other causes, 1S 
destined to play the principal part. Now, a poet 
who has not in his hand the pith of the West, 
while he has on his brow the gorgeousness of the 
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East, will stand unfruitful before that miracu- 
lous metamorphosis of which there are so many 
heralds. We therefore look with ineffable long- 
ing for the greatest poet that has yet been in 
England ; for, marvellously gifted as was Shaks- 
pere, itis silly to believe that no diviner than he 
can come. It is not, however, the Shakspere—it is 
the Homer of a new age that is wanted. But the 
Homer of a new age, if he will have many dra- 
matic descendants, must have a lyrical ancestry. 
Before Iliads can be written there must be 
brief, fiery, unpremeditated bursts of song— 
the clang of the trumpet before the roar of the 
battle. 

Mr. Gerald Massey’s is one of the trumpet 
voices. The tones are strong and stirring ; but 
there is too much of echo in them. Sometimes 
the inspiring reminiscence is Campbell, and 
sometimes, alas! it is only Eliza Cook. Affec- 
tations and sentimentalisms abound; and too 
often where there should be music, there is only 
jingle. What should be creation is frequently 
manufacture. Mincing Cockney rhymes are 
encountered, which, though they may pass in a 
Longfellow, offend and provoke in a poet of the 
people. The gravest artistical fault, however, of 
which Mr. Massey’s poems can be accused, is 
that an accumulation of physical circumstances 
is so incessantly substituted for condensed, 
crushing, lyrical energy. These coarse Haydon 
pictorialisms make immense temporary impres- 
sion; but, at the end we discover that it is not a 
man, not a poet, that has been speaking to us. 
Mr. Massey’s facility of speech is most mar- 
vellous; but facility of speech in these days of 
unlimited babblement is a fatal foe to poetry. It 
leads to nothing higher than rhetoric in rhyme ; 
and to relieve, diversify, and conceal the tameness 
of that rhetoric, you dash in the Haydon pic- 
torialisms as you would fatten workhouse soup 
of an oatmeal complexion, and most innocent of 
beef, with cayenne pepper. Yet, as compared 
with most of our recent poets, Mr. Massey has 
an infinite superiority. He has directness, and 
pith, and plenitude, and pathos. He does not 
rave and rhapsodise, and make us uneasy with 
his contortions. He enters readily into human 
emotions, whether tender or terrible; and his 
passionate curses are no schoolboy histrionisms. 
Beside a Burns he appears diminutive ; beside 
the gentlemen who have lowered so much in the 
market stars, firmaments, abysses, archangels, 
despairing souls, and other articles of that kind, 
he is himself a Burns. His poems deserve all 
the popularity they have acquired. Whatever 
their defects, who can deny their grace, 
glow, melody, and movement ? These by them- 
selves are not poetry ; yet how welcome are 
these, in the absence of truest, grandest poetry, 
and in the midst of paltriness, platitude, and 
metaphysical moonshine! Mr. Massey’s War 
Waits burn in every line with the genuine Eng- 
lish valour. They read as if they had been 
written by the light of blazing sabres. The sin- 
cerest thing about the author seems to be his 
martial ardour ; for, though it may be from our 
want of experience in such matters, his love 
poems are to us insufferably sickly. The War 
Waits are not free, any more than the other 
poems, from Haydon daubings ; but they are 
so spirited, so bold, so thrilling, are so much 
like the sublime Balaklava charge, which has 
made England prouder of her sons than even 
Alma and Inkermann, that we feel in no mood to 
criticise them. The justest criticism may be the 
vilest pedantry, when a nation has to be roused, 
or when its enthusiasm is panting for the noblest 
expression. Mr. Massey cannot give us too 
many War Waits, if they are all lightning 
gleams like those before us. But they may have 


conventional than others. To whom was writing 
so much a crucifixion as to Ebenezer Elliott ? 
How laboured, and how overlaboured, are even 
his smallest poems! Mr. Massey’s poems are not 
laboured, like Elliott’s ; but they are exceedingly 
conventional in structure, in style, in everything. 
It is this conventionalism which entirely destroys 
his claim to originality. Young authors always 
adopt the ideas of others; but a primordial 
genius invariably has from the beginning a style 
| of his own. This is as much as to say that it 
is always the individuality which creates and 
constitutes the originality. If Mr. Massey had 
manifested a robust individuality, even if his 
poems had been far less mechanically perfect, 
we should have had more hope of him. Still, if 
he will study Burns and Beranger, and for a 
season no other poets besides—if he will be con- 
tent to unlearn his rhetoric and to cast aside his 
Haydonisms—he will have more than a tempo- 
rary reputation ; though this is the utmost that 
his poetic breathings, however striking, have 
hitherto been worthy of. None would more re- 
joice than ourselves to see him marching on, 
through toil and self-denial, and even, if need be, 
long silence, to pure and everlasting fame. 
ATTICUS. 


| 











The Poetical Works of John Dryden. Edited by 
Greorce GiLtFmLaNn. Edinburgh: James 
Nichol. 

“Grortous John Dryden!” exclaims many a 

reader, echoing an epithet applied to him by 

somebody; (who was it?). We should like to 
know how many of those who thus speak of 
him have read his works, or any one of his 
poems, through, except it may be “ Alexander’s 

Feast,” or some of the passages quoted in 

“Beauties of the Poets.” Let us confess that 

we have not accomplished the feat. We have 





tried two or three times, but wanted perseverance | 


for the completion of the task. Nevertheless, 


we heartily welcome the handsome edition of | 


Dryden’s Poetical Works just published by Mr. 
Nichol in his British Poets, introduced as it is 


by a brilliant memoir of the erratic poet by Mr. | 


Gilfillan. We dare not hope that even the superb 
typography will tempt many to read the volume 


through; but that is not necessary to the appre- | 


ciation and enjoyment of the poet. Open it at 
any page, and the pure and vigorous English, the 
vigour and spirit of the man, will surprise and 
delight all who are wearied of the namby-pamby- 
ism of the great mass of modern writing. The 
opinion formed of Dryden from such an inspec- 
tion will probably be that he is not a poet, in the } 
proper meaning of that term, but a powerful | 
rhymer. He does not use rhyme to convey | 
poetical ideas; but he employs metre for the | 
more musical utterance of satire and argument. | 
We extract a passage from Mr. Gilfillan’s 
memoir: 
A PORTRAIT OF DRYDEN. 

As to his habits and manners, little is known, and | 
that little is worn threadbare by his many biogra- 
phers. In appearance he became, in his maturer 
vears, fat and florid, and obtained the name of “ Poet 
Squab.” His portraits show a shrewd but rather 
sluggish face, with long grey hair floating down his | 
cheeks, not unlike Coleridge, but without his dreamy 
eye, like a nebulous star. His conversation was less 
sprightly than solid. Sometimes men suspected that 
he had “sold all his thoughts to his booksellers.” | 
His manners are by his friends pronounced “ modest ;” | 
and the word modest has since been amiably con- 
founded by his biographers with “ pure.” Bashful 
he seems to have been to awkwardness ; but he was 
by no means a model of the virtues. He loved to sit 
at Will’s coffee-house, and be the arbiter of criticism. | 
His favourite stimulus was snuff; and his favourite | 








even more of tremendous beauty than these by 
being armed more with the killing thunderbolt, | 
and dazzling less with the rushing flame. The 
art of writing is the art of using the fewest pos- 
sible words—signally so in lyrical poetry. A | 
lyrical poem should be naked as an athlete, or | 
clothed only, like Hercules, with a lion’s skin. | 
Mr. Massey should forget all his early models ; 
they have been eminently pernicious to him. 
They have made him skilful in the mechanism of | 
verse; but they have tempted him to an artifi- | 
cial glibness which it will require many years to | 
outgrow. Indeed it is singular how little that 
rude nurture, which was his from his boyhood, 
Seems to have inflenced his productions. We | 
should never have known from these that here 
was one who had looked for himself into the face | 
of Great Nature. 


amusement angling. He had a bad address, a down 
look, and little of the air of a gentleman. Addison 
is reported to have taught him latterly the intempe- 
rate use of wine; but this was said by Dennis, who 


| admired Dryden, and who hated Addison; and his 


testimony is impotent against either party. We ad- 
mire the simplicity of the critics who can read his 
plays, and then find himself a model of continence 
and virtue. ‘Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh;” and a more polluted mouth 
than Drvden’s never uttered its depravities on the 
stage. We cannot, in fine, call him personally a very 
honest, a very high-minded, or a very good man, 


| although we are willing to count him amiable, ready 


to make very considerable allowance for his period and 
his circumstances, not disposed to think him so much 
a renegado and deliberate knave, asa fickle, needy, and 
childish changeling, in the matter of his ‘“ perver- 


. Sen sion” to Popery; although we yield to none in admi- 
It is characteristic, however, of | ration of the varied, highly-cultured, masculine, and 
self-educated poets to be more, instead of less, | magnificent forces of his genius. 


| court. 





MUSIC. 


Music spoken, 
Music broken, 
By the rushing ofa rill! 
What is this but what doth enter 
Into every heart's deep centre, 
And doth all with gladness fill? 


Musie waking, 
Music taking, 

From the breezes of their joy, 
What is this but what doth murmur, 
Growing fainter, growing firmer, 

When our dreams our deeds employ ? 


Music dwelling 
Where the swelling 
Of the wind and wave is near, 
What is this great heart of ocean, 
But our own of changed emotion, 
Now a smile, and now a tear ? 


Music ringing, 
Where the singing 
Of the woodbird fills the dell, 
What is this delight of being 
But our own, when we are seeing 
What no words but song can tell? 


Through the ages, 
On the pages 
Of the poet born to live, 
Music from the suns that glisten, 
From the flowers the fields that christen ; 
Music, wherefore do we listen ? 
‘Tis the bliss which thou canst give ! 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

| FRENCH AND AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 

| The Life of Horace Greeley, Editor of the New 

| York Tribune. By J. Parton, New York : 
Mason. 1855. 

Emile de Girardin (“ Les Contemporains”). By 
EvGEeNE DE Miurecourt. Paris: Roret et 
Cie. 1854. 

| A GENTLEMAN occupying a very onerous and 

| important position in connection with English 

| journalism was asked before the Newspaper 

Stamp Committee of 1851 for his opinion upon 

the relative value of journalism, as it exists in 

England, France, and America ; and he replied 

that he considered the French press to be as 

superior to the English as the English was to the 

American. ‘This was, in effect, to place the 

French journalism before all the others in the 

world ; for, able as many of the German papers, 

and even some of the Spanish, may be, it is not 
| too much to say that France, England, and 
America are the only countries in which journal- 
ism has attained the rank and dignity of a sepa- 
rate and independent profession—a rank never 
so well defined as when the English press received 


| the title of the Fourth Estate. 


Now, it appears to us, on considering this 
positive dictum as to the relative positions of 


| these three great journalisms, that it is open to 


two interpretations ; firstly, as applying to 
literary excellence, and secondly, to the manner 
in which they perform their duties to the nations 
which they respectively pretend to guide. If 
the gentleman who uttered it intended the former 


| interpretation, we imagine that he has discovered 


nothing new; for it is impossible for any one who 
is even moderately acquainted with the French 
press to deny that its journalists write in a 
higher and more classical style than is to be found 
in the columns of our own journals; and as for 
the Americans, if style is to be the test of excel- 
lence, they are without doubt altogether out of 
If it be asked, how comes it that the 
French journalists are so superior in point of 
style, the answer is, that they are, as a body, 
better educated, and in every way more culti- 
vated men than are to be found in the ranks of 
any other national press. 

This, again, is the consequence of their social 
position. In France, the journalist is received 
as a gentleman en titre in the highest society of 
his country—a circumstance which has a double 
effect in raising the respectability of the pro- 
fession; for it encourages superior men to become 
journalists, and it admits those who rise by the 
exercise of their talents upon the press to the re- 
fining influence of good society. These conditions 
are, unhappily, almost reversed in our own 
country. In the upper circles of our society the 
journalist may occasionally be tolerated, but he 
is never admitted upon a footing of equality. 
The ancient aristocratic instinct against print 
(that unsparing iconoclast) betrays itself in a 
thousand shapes; but never so clearly as when it 


| taboos the journalist as the great subverter of 


what are called established principles. In the 
eye of an English aristccrat, the journalist is 
either a vulgar enemy, a radical rapscallion of a 
demagogue, or else he is a mere flunkey—to be 
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kicked out at the street-door, if the former; to | Greeley, we shall proceed to lay before our 


be set down in the servant’s hall, if the latter ; 
but on no account to be asked, like an indepen- 

dent gentleman, to walk up-stairs into the | 
drawing-room. Such a man looks upon the 

journalist as a creature to be bribed, if possible ; | 
if not, to be abused. Nor is this feeling confined | 
to those who boast the aristocracy of blood: the 
aristocracy of wealth, too, has its prejudices; and 


| been exempt from labour, nor so poor but that he 


according to these the journalist is assumed to | 


be a needy man, to whom a good dinner is a boon 
which is to be paid for by making himself enter- 
taining, but who can no more be admitted into 


equal intimacy with his Amphitryon than the | 


clown who makes himself ridiculous for his 
amusement, or the needy scholar who imparts 


that grammar to his children of which he himself | 


stands so sorely in need. However unpleasant 


too true, and every man who has any experience | 


in the matter will supply from his own recollec- 
tion proofs of every point. The aristocratic 


readers some facts connected with the life of 
each, and illustrative of the question to which we 
have referred. 

Horace Greeley, the present editor and largest 
proprietor of the New York Tribune (one of the 
leading journals of America), is the son of a New- | 
England farmer, who was not so rich as to have 


gave his son the benefit of a good school educa- 
tion. According to the invariable rule in these 
cases, young Horace distinguished himself very 
early in life by his superior intelligence and quick 
abilities; and we are scarcely surprised to hear 
that the clergyman of his parish, after question- 
ing him upon his progress at school, uttered these 
very remarkable and oracular words, “ Mark my | 


l | words, Mr. Woodburn, that boy was not made for | 
these statements may be, they are, unhappily, only | 


| one day to be President of the United States; 


opinion of the Press was never better illustrated | 


than by a recent disgraceful disclosure, which 
discovered a Cabinet Minister intriguing with a 
despicable scoundrel, and hiring him with money 
to write up certain principles in certain indicated 
quarters of the press. Of the feeling among 
the monied classes, instances innumerable might 
be cited usqgue ad nauseam. We have known 
a committee composed of Lancashire manufac- 


| unfulfilled. 
| exhibited a decided tendency towards the typo- 


turers and retail tradesmen wait upon the editor | 
of a highly respectable provincial journal, to in- | 
vite him to attend a ball and report the proceed- | 
ings, with this condition annexed, that he was | 


not to dance—an overture which was very pro- 
properly met by a request to the committee that 
they would take themselves away, to save the 
trouble of kicking them out singly. We remem- 
ber, too, that when a contributor to one of the 
most respectable periodicals in the country 
exposed some very dirty ways of doing business 
in Manchester (which exposure contained nothing 


but what was strictly and literally true), letters | return of the man whose locum tenens he had been; 


appeared in the local papers declaring that, if such 


a line of conduct were persevered in, Manchester | 


men would be compelled to exclude men of letters from 
their tablis. 
they may seem, have undoubtedly the effect of 
keeping men of high cultivation out of the pro- 
fession of journalism ; and although such men as 


Talfourd and Campbell may avail themselves of | 
it, as of a stepping-stone, to assist them on their | 


way, they usually take the earliest opportunity 
of disconnecting themselves with it, and seem to 
regard it as a means to an end rather than an in- 
dependent and respectable profession. Some few 
men of great and conspicuous attainments have 
adopted it as a profession for life; but, alas! 
these instances rather deepen than dispel the 
sombreness of the picture. Of two college friends 
and rivals, both excelling all others in the learned 
race, one adopts the Press and the other the 
Church for his profession. Who shall say which 
of the two did more good to his country by the 
lifelong exercise of his talents in his own pecu- 
liar path ? But see the end. The one became a 
bishop, and to the dignity of a peer added the 
comfortable luxury of a wealthy see; the other, 
scarcely heard of beyond the narrow limits of the 
circle in which he moved, never attained any 
higher celebrity than that of being lampooned 
and nicknamed by a coarse and unprincipled 
demagogue. 

To return, however, to the dictum with which 
we started, and to the other interpretation of 
which it is susceptible, namely, that the French 
press is superior to all others as to the manner in 
which it performs its duty to the nation which 
it professes to guide—if this were the sense of 
the dictum, we hold it to be altogether untrue. 


| with a capital of ten dollars in his pocket. Three | 


nothing,’—and that later on, a gentleman who | 
had lent him books toread authoritatively declared 
that he should not be surprised if Horace came 


which, we are bound to add, is a prophecy as yet 
At a very early age, young Horace 


graphic art, and when about 15 years old, he 
became the apprentice of Mr. Amos Bliss, 
manager and part proprietor of the Northern 
Spectator, a journal published at East Poultney, | 
Rutland county; with whom he remained four | 
years, gaining favour with everybody, and credit 
for industry, sobriety, and intelligence. It was 
the downfall of the Northern Spectator that set 
him once more adrift ; and the next we hear of 
him is at Lodi, Cataraugus county, engaged 
upon “a Jackson paper, a forlorn affair;” and so 
indeed it was, for, after six weeks’ unremunerated 
labour, the young journeyman once more 
shouldered his bundle, took a “ bee line” through 
the woods of Pennsylvania, and obtained an en- 
gagement at the office of the Erie Gazette, by no 
means a forlorn affair, but the reverse. He was 


| bottle, and several struck his head. 


| tone, ‘* Now boys, don’t. 
| now, let me alone.” 


employed at the office for seven months, until the | 


and here, as everywhere else, he left the same 
character behind him—a character won for him 


: aspen he | out of the hearts of his associates by the most 
Now, these prejudices, ridiculous as | 


amiable patience, goodness, sobriety, and in- 


He bore it till 
the balls came so fast, that it was impossible for him 
to work, as all his time was wasted in repairing 


| damages. At length, he turned round and said, with. 


out the slightest ill-humour, and in a supplicating 
I want to work. Please, 
The boys came out of their 
places of concealment into the light of the candle, 
and troubled him no more. 


A man endowed with such a character as this, 


|coule not fail to rise and win friends, nor 


did Greeley; from office to office we trace his 


| journeyman career, and every step is onward. 


At first sight of him master-printers would 
demur, as if it were impossible that so strange 
and ungainly a personage could be a good work- 
man; but these objections invariably gave way 
before the modest excellence and patient industry 
of the man. Soon, however, there camea glimpse 
of better things, and it was an auspicious augury 
of the career before him that Greeley gained his 


| first great lift in the world through the medium 


of the first penny paper. Commercially speaking, 
this was not a success. Few new schemes are. 
It was a certain Dr. David Sheppard who first 
started the idea of a cheap press, and all the 


| practical printers in New York laughed at it. 
| Greeley alone saw something in it, and having by 


that time advanced to the dignity of being a 
master printer himself, and carrying on business 
in conjunction with a Mr. Francis Story, they 
agreed to try the experiment. The firm of 
Greeley and Story was naturally not very well 
furnished with capital, and the establishment of 
so great and comprehensive an undertaking as a 
cheap journal was likely to be expensive: in the 
third week of January 1833 (also the third week 
of its existence), the Morning Post, the first penny 
paper that the world ever saw, was numbered 
among the things that have been, leaving nothing 
tangible behind it but a loss to the partnership, 
but something of creditable notoriety and much 
promise of better things for the future. In the 
summer of 1833, the sudden death of Mr. Story 
dissolved the partnership; but Greeley filled up 
the vacant place by associating with himself Mr. 
Jones Winchester, the brother-in-law of his 


| deceased partner, and the business was carried on 


dustry, in spite of a somewhat remarkable per- | 
sonal appearance, not a little heightened jin effect | 


by a singular neglect of outward adornment. 


On the 18th of August 1831, Horace Greeley, 
tramping in search of work, arrived at New York, 


| days after his arrival he obtained work at West’s 


printing office, in Chatham-street, where he 
speedily became a favourite with his fellows, and 


notable in many ways among them. The following | 


passage, descriptive of his début at West’s print- 
ing-office, amply illustrates this amiable nature, 
which even prosperity has not been able to spoil. 

For a day or two the men of the office eyed him 
askance, and winked at one another severely. The 
boys were more demonstrative, and one of the most 


| mischievous among them named him “ The Ghost,” 


| argued his way to respectful consideration. 


How can it be possible that any press which is | 
subjected to a censorship, can do its duty by the | 


nation? That alone should-be sufficient to de- 
grade the French, and all other journalisms in 
the same circumstances, below the unfettered 
presses of England and America. The question 


of comparative superiority is, therefore, not satis- | 
factorily answered by this dictum ; for the useful- | 


fulness of a press is, after all, a far 
momentous consideration than the style which 
its writers adopt. : 

We believe that we have found some answer to 


more | 


in allusion to his long white hair and the singular 
fairness of his complexion. Soon, however, the men 
who worked near him began to suspect that his mind 
was better furnished than his person. Horace always 
had a way of talking profusely while at work, and 
that, too, without working with less assiduity. Con- 
versations soon arose about masonry, temperance, 
politics, religion; and the young journeyman rapidly 
His talk 
was ardent, animated, and positive. He was perfectly 
confident of his opinions, and maintained them with 
an assurance that in a youth of less understanding 
and less geniality would have been thought arro- 
gance. His enthusiasm at this time was Henry Clay; 
his great subject masonry. ( 7 
the language of one of his fellow-workmen, ‘he was 
the lion of the shop.” Yet for all that, the men who 
admired him most would have their joke, and during 
all the time that Horace remained in the office, it was 
the standing amusement to make nonsensical remarks 
in order to draw from him one of his shrewd half- 
comic Scotch-Irish retorts. ‘‘ And we always got it,” 
says one. The boys of the office were overcome by a 
process similar to that which frustrated the youth of 
Poultney. Four or five of them, who knew Horace’s 
practice of returning to the office in the evening and 
working alone by candle-light, concluded that that 


| would be an excellent time to play a few printing- 


| office 


tricks upon him. They, accordingly, lay in 


| ambush one evening, in the dark recesses of the shop, 


this question in the two biographies which are | 


named at the head of this article (so far at least 
as France and America are concerned 


think it would be impossible to find twomen more 
thoroughly typical of the journalisms to which 
they belong than Emile de Girardin and Horace 


1); and, as we | 


and awaited the appearance of the Ghost. He had 
no sooner lighted his candle and got at work, than a { 
ball, made of “ old roller,” whizzed past his ear and 
knocked over hiscandle. He set it straight again and | 
went on with his work. Another ball, and another, | 
and another, and finally a volley. One hit his 


with very fair prosperity. 

We have now arrived at the turning-point in 
Greeley’s career. Heretofore dreams of editor- 
ship had haunted him ; but while they fired him 
with a laudable ambition, they had been pru- 
dently dismissed until circumstances should 
render their realisation feasible. The propitious 
moment had at length arrived. The firm found 
itself worth three thousand dollars, and con- 
sidered itself rich, On the 22nd of March, 1854, 
the first number of the New Yorker appeared, 
Greeley being editor. There was something in 
this first number so thoroughly characteristic of 


| the editor, that we may be excused for dwelling 


In a short time, to quote | 


upon it a little. ‘The biographer declares that it 
was “incomparably the best newspaper of its 
kind that had ever been published in the country. 
Its contents were of four kinds : literary matter, 
selected from home and foreign periodicals, and 
well selected ; editorial articles by the editor, 
vigorously and courteously expressed; news, 
chiefly political, compiled with an accuracy new 
to American journalism ; city, literary, and mis- 
cellaneous paragraphs.” So modest was the new 
editor, and so truthful, that, in announcing the 
publication of some mathematical books, he 
makes this frank confession :—“As we are not 
ourselves conversant with the higher branches of 
mathematics, we cannot pretend to speak autho- 
ritatively upon the merits of these publications.” 
The introductory article, too, betrayed the same 
truth-writing hand; there was to be no clap- 
trap about “the largest paper ever published,” 
no announcements of “distinguished literary and 


| fashionable characters,” in a word, no humbug ; nor 


was there. If an increasing circulation be a proof 
of success, Greeley soon enjoyed it; for the cir- 
culation of the second number was nearly two 
hundred copies; by September it had mounted up 
to 2500; and the second volume began with 
a circulation of 4500 copies. The great secret 


| of Greeley’s editorial success with the Ameri- 


can people, and kept his popularity unabated, 
was his scrupulous accuracy in all matters 
of fact—an accuracy which no private or even 
political bias was ever suffered to disturb. This 
made the New Yorker rue authority in political 
statistics ; and the biographer relates that the 
only offence which could disturb the editor's 
equanimity was a literal error in printing election 


“stick,” one scattered his type, anothe* broke his! returns. Thus far, all seemed fair and promising; 
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but it is unfortunately the fact that a large cir- 
culation is not of itself the cause of profit, if 
business management be not superadded. In this 
important quality Greeley was deficient; so much 
so, that, although subscriptions poured in, and 
the New Yorker grew constantly in fame and 
influence, it was never at any period of its seven 
years’ career anything but a source of loss and 
difficulty to its proprietor. The reasons for this 
are various, and too numerous to be stated here; 
but the most cogent, and that which of itself would 
be sufficient to sink any paper, was the subscription 
system, then much in vogue in America. People 
would subscribe fast enough, and were willing 
enough to read the paper when it was sent to 
them—but remitting the money was quite a dif- 
ferent affair; and the columns of the New Yorker 
teem with the most pathetic appeals to defaulting 
subscribers, but apparently in vain. 

The consequences of thismay be easily imagined. 
Horace Greeley became deeply involved, and that 
with the added responsibility of a wife, whom he 
had married in 1836. But he was not the man to 
sit down with his hands before him, when work 
was to be done and debts were unpaid. The 
year 1840 brought with it fierce political agita- 
tions ; aristocratic and democratic parties were 
tearing asunder even republican America ; and 


made against the Tribune. 
It would swell this article beyond all reason- | 


do, we referred to all the notable points in Horace | 
Greeley’s career. His manly defence of Charles 
Dickens, and his honest confession that the much- 
abused ‘‘ Notes” was “one of the very best works 
of its class” he had ever seen ; his curious dif- 
ferences with that very touchy novelist Mr. 
Fenimore Cooper; his three uncompromising 
months in Congress, where he incurred such | 
official odium, and gained so much public grati- | 
tude, by exposing the “dodging” system upon | 
which the honourable members reckoned their | 
“mileage” pay for coming up to Washington-- | 
these points we can barely hint at; but we may | 
be permitted to refer with somewhat more of 
detail to his visit to this country in 1851. Greeley | 
was appointed a member of the jury on hard- 
ware, at the Great Exhibition, and he performed 
his duties very faithfully. The notes which he | 
made upon Great Britain during his stay are 
occasionally so simple as to provoke a smile. 
After the experience of a run up to London by 
the Trent Valley line, he notes that England is 
wanting in forest scenery, and that “ the western 
towns of America ought to take warning from | 





Greeley, a true friend of liberty, naturally ranged 
himself on the popular side. General Harrison | 
was the idol of the “ Log Cabins ;” Van Buren of | 
the “ White House” party. On the 2nd of May | 
1840 the first number of the Log Cabin appeared, | 
edited by Horace Greeley, and proving a tre- | 
mendous hit. Forty-eight thousand copies of the | 
first number were sold, and subscribers increased | 
at the rate of seven hundred per day, eventually 
reaching a total of about ninety thousand. The | 
object of the paper was only transitory, and it | 
was intended only for the one campaign ; but, | 
when that campaign had been won, and Harrison | 
was voted into the presidential chair, it was | 
deemed better to keep it up as a family political 
paper, in which condition it continued to exist 
until merged with the New Yorker into the | 
Tribune. 

On the 10th of April 1841 the Zribune made | 
its appearance; Horace Greeley finding the 
capital, although scarcely solvent at the time. 
The idea was to furnish the people with a good 
cheap paper, of Whig politics. Horace Greeley 
was the editor, assisted in the departments of 
literature and the fine arts by H. J. Raymond, 
now editor of the Daily Times. At first, the 
new speculation did not seem hopeful. Six hun- 
dred subscribers to begin with; and, although five 
thousand copies were printed, “we found (said | 
Greeley) some difficulty in giving them away.” 
But this discouragement was of short duration. 
At the very outset of its career, the Tribune had 
the good fortune to be engaged in a quarrel with 
a rival, which the public. took up with great 
spirit, and ere it was seven weeks old its 
circulation had mounted up to 11,000. This 
time Greeley had the good sense to associate 
with himself a man capable of supplying his own 
defects of business management, and such a part- 
ner he found in Thomas M‘Elrath, to this day 
the business conductor of the Tribune ; and from 
that time the undertaking has known nothing 
but prosperity—to use an Americanism, it be- 
came a “fixed fact.” Not but that it had its 
troubles to contend with, like all other suc- 
cessful innovations. One of these is worth 
relation, being amusing in itself, and illustrative 
of the fearless intrepidity of the editor. Although 
“a friend of the people,’ Greeley objected to 
anything like ruffianly violence; and when “the 
Spartan Band” of the Sixth Ward had indulged 
in some violent demonstrations against the Irish 
(probably, in a manner, foreshadowing Know- 
nothingism), Greeley administered a severe casti- 
gation in the columns of the Tribune. Next day 
two gentlemen, “more muscular than civil,” 
called at the office, and threatened that, if due 
apology were not forthwith made, they would 
incontinently “smash the office.” But Greely 
was not the man to apologise, when he knew that | 
he was right, and at once prepared to stand siege. | 
The office was put in a state of defence ; the 
muskets of the City Guard were borrowed, and | 
one of them placed near the desk of the editor ; 
4 steam-pipe was laid on from the boiler into the 
passage leading to the office, ready to open upon 
the assailants with a blast of hot steam ; and 
even the men at the rival Herald office made | 
common cause with the Tribune typos, and held | 
themselves in readiness to man the roofs and | 
shower upon “the Spartans” a storm of brick- | 








this fact, and preserve some portions of the pri- 
meeval forest.” Other notes have a covert 
pungency not very disagreeable; he thought 


“the London sunshine a little superior in 
brilliancy to American moonlight,” and | 
wondered “how Government could have | 


the conscience to tax such light.” He “was glad 
to see the Queen in the pageant,” though he 
could not but feel that “her vocation was behind 
the intelligence of the age;” does not appreciate, 
however, the master of the buckhounds, groom of 
the stole, and “such uncouth fossils,” and opines 
that the ladies of the bedchamber do nothing 
with beds but sleep upon them; thinks, too, | 
(insane man!) that “ posts of honour nearest the | 
Queen’s person ought to have been confided to the | 
descendants of Watt and Arkwright.” The shows 
of London do not seem to have made much im- | 
pression upon Greeley, and, among other odd 
remarks, we find Hampton Court described as | 
“larger than the Astor House, but less lofty, and 
containing fewer rooms.” With the exception of 
a speech at the Richmond banquet, given to the 
foreign commissioners, and another at the meet- 
ing of the “British and Foreign Anti-Slavery | 
Society,” Greeley did not appear very conspicu- 
ously before the English public during his short 
stay. Advantage, however, was taken of his 
presence in London to invite him to attend the 
committee on newspaper stamps, before which he | 
gave some very valuable evidence upon the pre- | 
sent anomalous condition of the English press. 
It appears superfluous to add that the tendency 
of this evidence was most conclusively towards 
the removal of stamps and all other restrictions; 
for (as he happily put it) a newspaper proprietor 
ought no more to be restricted “ than a man who | 
starts a blacksmith’s shop;” and it is one of his 
favourite proverbs, that “ Better is a dinner of 
herbs with a large circulation, than a stalled ox 
with a small one.” After a short tour through | 
France and Italy, Greeley returned to New 
York; and the glowing terms of satisfaction with 
which he announced his return to the readers 
of the Tribune, give very little hope that he will 
ever be induced to visit the old world again. 

The Zribune is now beyond all question the 
first liberal paper in America. It is /iberal in 
the best sense of the word, for it tolerates every- 


bats. The tradition is, that “the Spartans” materials to falsehood in the most gaudy dress. 
thought better of it, and no demonstration was | 
} man lies in making practical suggestions for the 


able limits if, remembering what we have yet to | 


assisted him over many obstacles. 


| want any. 
will take the best literary articles that appear, 
bring them together within the limits of a single 
frame. 


was genius in this, it was the gx 
honesty; but De Girardin did not hes 
the prospectuses with his name in full! as Inspector 
of Fine Arts, and even to avail himself of his seal 
of office in saving all the expenses of postage. 
At the end of a month the Voleur had ten thou- 


In the words of the biographer, “the forte of the 
better conduct of the material life of the American 
people. He knows the American people—he is, 
emphatically, one of them—and he knows what 
they need and what they wish.” 

We now turn to what M. de Mirecourt* has to 
tell us respecting that notorious “able editor,” 
Emile de Girardin, the celebrated manager and 
founder of the Presse. 

Emile de Girardin (according to M. de Mire- 
court), is the illegitimate son of a General of the 
Empire. Invention seem to have been busy with 
the name of his mother, for no less than six 
different ladies have been spoken of, of whom the 
most illustrious was Madame Adelaide, the sister 
of Louis Philippe; but it is generally believed 
that the real one was the wife of an envoy to 
Guiana, who, dreading the effect of an Indian 
climate, had left her in the still more dangerous 
atmosphere of Paris. To this aristocratic, though 
not very moral parentage, M. de Girardin owes 
nothing beyond a very ordinary education; and 
when he addressed himself to his father with a 
demand for a name and a condition, he took 
nothing by his motion but a cold and unfeeling 
repulse. Up to this time he had been called 
Emile Delamothe; but when he became of age, 


| he assumed publicly the name which had been 


denied him, and called himself Emile de Girardin. 
The law was against him; but those who alone 
were entitled to invoke the law dared not do so 
for shame. If his father would not assist him 
willingly, he was determined that he should do 
so by compulsion, and, by citing his name openly 
and without reserve, it proved a charm which 
A successful 
novel and an appointment to the Inspectorship 


of Fine Arts brought him into notoriety, and 
soon afterwards he made his début in the world of 
journalism as the editor of a periodical, upon 
which he very shamelessly but very candidly be- 
| stowed the name of Le Voleur ( The Thief). Th 

plan of this publication will be 
understood from the following conversation be- 
tween its proposer and his partner, M. Mauric 
Alroy:— 


more readily 


How shall we pay our contributors ?—We don’t 
How so ?—They would be of no use. We 





That will be our journal. 
As the biographer very justly remarks, if there 
of dis- 


ate to sign 










#; ft 


sand subscribers, and the despoiled Jitterati of 
France were all up in arms against such whole- 
sale robbery. - 
din was wounded, and he afterwards found it 
convenient to retire from the ostensible manage- 
ment of the 
enjoy his share of the profits; “for (says the 
biographer) M. de Girardin always avoids a 
scandal, un/ess it be profitable to him.” 


A duel ensued, in which De Girar 


Voleur, although he continued to 


The next event in his literary life was the 


foundation of a journal called the Mode, intended 
as the organ of the opposition to Charles X., 
which the Duchesse de Berri, his own sister, was 
encouraging. 
success ; but, soon going too far for tl 
the Duchesse, M. de Girardin “lost the patron- 
age of her Royal Highness, and gained three 
thousand additional subscribers.” 


This journal had an enormous 
taste of 


But soon the 


horizon changed ; Louis Philippe was in the 
ascendant, and De Girardin, a close student of 
political meteorology, found it convenient to 


thing but intolerance. An uncompromising 
enemy to “locofocoism” and Nebraska bills, it 
has a kind word even for such amiable weak- eae ‘ the : 
nesses as the Rights of Woman Convention. | Tealise his shares both in the V ne? tes the 
It pooh-poohs nothing, and, without at all | “ de. He saw ptondecnokewe ecient" op a 
deserving the charge of credulity, it insisted upon and shillings wae Le Bog ym ter to 
a hearing being granted to the Spirit-rappers and | 72 this to his own advantage by eettgs, MN 
Mesmerists. The editor himself writes constantly | the scheme of a cheap nr ig ma I to be 
in it, but never upon any subject with which he entitled Journal des ¢ onnarssances ti 7 meer 
is not acquainted. The same princ‘ple which | % Useful Knowledge ).. With a a seal ie 
guided him to confess his ignorance of “the higher | # list of 120,000 subscribers, he a um- 
branches of mathematics” has neyer deserted | °¢/f at the office of the Censorship, then under the 
hém, and everything that Horace Greeley writes | 

is plain, sensible, and readable. The purist or 
the pedant might perchance discover in those | 





* In referring to this biographer (whose real name is M 
Jacquot), it may be observed that in some of the memoirs 
which he has published his statements have | 


been called in 








7 iti 7 estion. This must inevitably be the fate 
homespun phrases some few opportunities for | “yeston. Tis must i yee n Aah KA. 
ill-natured criticism; but it should be remem- | poraries, and it is greatly in M. Jacquot's favour, that w 
7 ; : + ¢ ) Snes iahle 
bered that the readers for whom they were written | he does praise warmly generally the less formidable of 
his subjects. Nothi van be kinder or more genial than his 


aj ists ~dants, b ain business g 
are neither purste —. ped aed, Bae pl ~ ne appreciation of Felicien David and P 
Girardin, we t I 


men, who would rather have an errorin grammar | cise of M. de “ip pa 
than in fact, and prefer truth in the homeliest ' tenuated than set down aught in malic« 


that has r 
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presidence of Casimir Périer. “That is all very 
well, M. de Girardin,” (said the Minister, with a 
grave air); “ but politics are not useful knowledge, 
and the people will do very well without them, 
if you please.” ‘To console himself for this disap- 
pointment he married Mademoiselle DelphineGay, 
celebrated alike for her beauty and her wit—a 
lady who has been compared to Sappho and 
Magdeleine de Scuderi, but noticeable for little 
beyond the publication of a play or two, and a 
few smart though not very moral novels. 

In September 1833 he founded the Musée des 
Familles (“ Family Museum ”), and in advertising 
this he invented those monstrous placards which 
have since been imported into this country and 
used with such effect whenever the public is to 
be humbugged in some extraordinary manner. 
In 1834 he entered the Chamber as representative 
of Bourganeuf. On the Ist of July 1836 the 
specimen number of the Presse appeared. Of the 
motives and principles by which its founder was 
guided when he conceived the plan of this journal 
(which, like the New York Tribune, inaugurated 
a cheap press), some notions may be gathered 
from the following :— 

Being now on the slippery path of ambition, M. de 
Girardin found too many obstacles not to seek some 
sure support and available means of defence. He 





thought to find both in a new journal ; and certainly | 


he would have attained his end, if the spirit of specu- 
lation which possesses him had not led him beyond 
all bounds. His project was simply to engulf with 
one blow the entire periodical press, and to stand alone 


upon that vast tomb. His coffers were well provided, | 


and he could experimentalise upon the plan which 
Casimir Périer had refused to sanction. By announc- 
ing a daily paper of half the price of the others, and 
enlarged dimensions, he would carry off all their sub- 
scribers, tear their arms from the hands of his enemies, 
become the monarch of the public, dictate to the 
sovereign, and obtain that ministerial office which 
was and is the object of his ambition. 

This fine plan naturally aroused a swarm of 


active enemies; all the other journals were up in | 


arms ; and it was out of this dispute the duel 
with Armand Carrel arose, which terminated so 
fatally for that soldier-like journalist. This duel 
attracted a great deal of public odium upon 
De Girardin, who, however, was wounded in the 
encounter, and appears to have acted fairly 
throughout ; though he had the strange taste to 
appear at the burial of his adversary and pro- 
nounce a funeral oration to his memory. This 
was the last duel fought by M. de Girardin ; 
and shortly afterwards he submitted to have his 
ears boxed publicly in the Opera, by M. Emile 
Pages, without seeking any other remedy than 
that afforded by a court of law. 

His career as a journalist has been signalised 
by the remarkable consistency with which he 
has changed his opinions to suit the popular 
taste. Those who wish for a deeper insight into 
his character may gather it from the following 
extracts from M. de Mirecourt’s biography :— 

AS EDITOR. 

His reign is despotic; with Louis XIV. he says, 
“The Presse, ’tis I.” He never allows any remark- 
able political article to appear without his own signa- 
ture. Shortly after the revolution of February, 
Alexander Weil published two letters, which were 
loudly praised by the subscribers. A third remained, 
but the editor refused to print it. Weil complained, 
but De Girardin replied, “ My young friend, you have 
a great deal of talent, but I wish no one to be read in 
my journal, but myself: 

AS HUSBAND. 

Madame de Girardin shares the illusions of her 

husband. That tenacious nature has absorbed hers. 


She takes him for an apostle, and believes in him as | 


one believes in God. One day, during the troubles of 
1848, she said to General Lauriston, and others who 
were with her, “ Everything is at its worst, and the 
country approaches its ruin; no one but he above can 
save us.” Every one bowed, believing that she spoke 
of Providence ; but she was speaking of her husband, 
who was writing in his room upstairs. 
AS A WRITER. 


His method of working is somewhat odd. If he 


wants any science, he looks it out in dictionaries | 


and encyclopedias ; if he wants any facts 
about men, he goes to a nest of pigeon-holes, 
lettered alphabetically, and containing M. de 
Girardin’s private notes. Since 1830, no personage 
of the slightest importance has been without his 
separate file in that repository. He carefully pre- 
serves all documents, letters, law reports, and articles 
relating to that person. “ Where did this terrible 
fellow find all this?” asks the public, when the editor 
of the Presse rammages up the past of an enemy, to 


cast in his face some forgotten sin or unknown tur- | 


pitu le. 


holes. 


M. de Girardin finds it all in his pigeon- 


We have now placed side by side these two | 


portraits, as illustrative of the argument with 


| and Lord Grey. 





which we set out. The question is rather one of 
feeling than of reason; but we would ask our 
readers whether they admire more the feline 
policy and cultivated duplicity of an Emile de 
Girardin, or the inflexible honesty and rough 
common-sense of a Horace Greeley ? 








The Encyclopedia Britannica ; or, Dictionary © 
Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. Eight 
Edition. Vol. VII. (A.and C. Black.) 

Everysopy is familiar with the name of this world- 
renowned encyclopedia. By degrees all its rivals 
have dropped away, and left it sole possessor of 
the field in which it once had many, so that it 
remains at this time the only cyclopedia in the English 
language that is even in its march with the rapid 
progress of science, discovery, and invention. Seven 
large editions, each one an improvement on its pre- 
decessor, have already tested its popularity. The 
eighth has commenced with a revision of every article 
and a careful noting up of eyery subject to the present 
state of knowledge; and, for the first time, the authors 
are known, and pledge their reputations to their work. 
We have introduced six of the volumes to our readers. 
The seventh is now before us, and yet it commences 
only with the letter C, and advances to D, embracing 
articles on clock and watch work, cohesion, coinage, 
colliery, colony, comet, commerce, communism (a 
paper of much interest, very well written, and at this 
time calculated to be of great utility), comic sections, 
Constantinopolitan history (which has also a tempo- 
tary interest), construction, copyright (in which 
even the recent decision of the House of Lords is 
introduced), corn laws and corn trade (written by 
M‘Culloch), cottage system, cotton manufacture, cru- 
sades, crustacea, crystallisation, Cumberland, cut- 
lery, Cuvier, dairy, Dalrymple, Dante, Danube, 
Darien, Davy, deaf and dumb, deluge, Denmark, dew, 
| dialling. No less than thirty large steel engravings 
| and maps are comprised in this volume, beside number- 
| less woodcuts interspersed in the text. It is, indeed, 
| a library in itself, and no library can be complete 
| without it. 











| Messrs. GRirFin have commenced a very promising 
| work, under the title of British Eloquence. It is to be 
a collection of the speeches of the most eminent 
| British orators during the period of the peace. The 
| first volume, which dates from the close of the war 
| to the passing of the Reform Bill, comprises the most 
| remarkable speeches of the Earl of Liverpool, the 
| Earl of Durham, Sir James Romilly, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Lord Castlereagh, Lord John Russell, 
The volume is beautifully printed, 
and very moderate in price.——Mr. T. C. Srwon, in 
a volume entitled Scientific Certainties of Planetary 
Life, sides with Sir Brewster against Dr. 
Whewell, in maintaining the probability of the theory 
that the planets are inhabited. He does this, how- 
ever, by a new and ingenious argument, in which he 
contends that the stars, as well as the planets, have 
opaque planetary systems like ours. Inasmuch as the 
question has disturbed the faith of many, it is desir- 
able to have it well discussed ; and nowhere has it 
| been more powerfully handled than by Mr. Simon. 
——Mr. Bohn’s “ British Classics” is, perhaps, the 
most popular of the many series of popular publications 
successfully conducted by that enterprising publisher. 
He is now presenting to the Library a complete 
edition of the Works of Edmund Burke, of which two 
volumes have appeared. The second, just issued, 
contains the Political Miscellanies, the famous 
Reflections on the French Revolution, which are said 
to have changed public opinion in England, and the 





foresight. Burke alone appears to have anticipated 
| the inevitable progress of a revolution, which runs 
from liberty to licence, from licence to despotism. 





Letter to a Member of the National Assembly. These | 
political essays are not so ornate as his speeches ; but | 
they are closely reasoned, and they show a remarkable | 


scenical, antiquarian, and personal, in that village are 
described by an enthusiastic lover of the country, and 
introduced with an essay on the charms of rural life. 
But perhaps our readers will ask, where is Burghersh ? 
Be it known, then, that it lies in Sussex, twelve 
miles from Tunbridge Wells, and that it may be con- 
veniently reached from the Etchingham station, on 
the Tunbridge and Hastings Railway, within half au 
hour. The description of it here given would tempt 
many holiday-seekers to run down from London.—— 
Soldvers and Sailors, in Peace as well as War, by 
HersBert BynG HA tt, is curious for its simplicity. 
It is a sketch, faithful to the life, of some old soldiers 
and sailors with whom the author has made ac- 
quaintance in the neighbourhood of his residence, on 
the shore of the Bristol Channel, in Somerset.—— 
A pamphlet asks the question, Should the Money re- 
wured to the Expenses of the War be raised by 
Loans or axes? The author answers, with great 
ability,—by Taxes; and te proceeds to prove that it 
is cheaper in the end to pay as we go. But he falls 
into this fallacy: it may be cheaper in the long run, 
but it will not be the less a hardship upon the present 
generation to bear the whole burden. It would be 
cheaper for a father to save his improvements out of 
his income than to mortgage; but, even though more 
costly upon the whole, it will certainly be more con- 
venient to make his successor, who is to share the 


benefit, share the cost also.——An Era in the Life of 


a Living Statesman (Ward and Lock) is an eloquent 
and well-deserved eulogium on Lord Derby for his 
conduct in relation to the war, its inception, and its con- 
duct.——Cu ARLES BircHENHALL is one of the insane 
enthusiasts who want England to ruin herself for the 
sake of Kossuth, Mazzini, and Co.; and this idea he 
has expressed in a pamphlet entitled The Signs of the 
Times. We observe that the people who talk so big 
about England fighting for nationalities do not go 
and give their own blood, and they have very empty 
purses. They can afford, therefore, to be philan- 
thropic at the expense of the blood and money of 
other people. We shall believe in the sincerity of 
Mr. Birchenhall and such as he when they enlist and 
go to the war, to fight in person for the cause they 
advocate. Talking is very cheap patriotism.——“ A 
Civilian” has published A Review of the Evidence 
before the Second Court Martial on Lieutenant Perry. 
The subject is stale now—lost in larger questions. 
Lecture on Respiration, by Toomas Hop ey, is 
a plain and popular description of the respiratory 
organs and their functions, with instructions how to 
keep them in health. Such lectures as these should 
be diffused by hundreds of thousands among abl 
classes—for all are too ignorant of the physiology of 
their own frames. If people knew more of their 
bodies, and how life and Realth are damaged and de- 
stroyed, and why, they would take better care of them. 
—Mr. J. E. Tayior has pub @ sketch of 
Cinthjo’s tale of The Moor of Venice, on which 
Shakspere’s “‘ Othello” was founded. How closely 
the poet adhered to his original will here be seen, and 
probably with some surprise.——Past Meridian, by 
Mrs. L. H. Sieourney (Appleton) is an importation 
from America. The authoress is well known in 
poetry, but this is the first prose work from her pen 
that has been introduced to English readers. We 
cannot say much for it. There is a want of substance 
about it. Words without thoughts, sentimental 
common-places, truisms uttered as wisdom, with some 
poor attempts to be poetical, so rarely permissible in 
prose composition, characterise this volume. Let the 
authoress by all means cleave to poetry. —— The 
Language of the Walls and a Voice from the Shop 
Windows is a bold, outspoken, but only too truthful 
exposition of the humbugs and claptraps that 
disgrace a portion of our commerce, while positive 
roguery besets another portion of it. The author 
conceals his name, but he denounces by name; and 
we trust that he may do some service by his publi- 
cation of the frauds that surround us. 








Democracy is, in fact, the short road to a despotism. | PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


| ——A veteran in literature is Mr. Timbs. e re- | I'ne new part of the Journal of the Royal Agricultura/ 
member him as editor of the Mirror, which we used | Society is full of valuable information. It opens with 
to read with so much delight in our boyhood. Even | ay elaborate report on “Farming in Oxfordshire ;” 
then he had begun his Year-Book of Facts—a collec- | this is followed by an essay on “The Teeth of the 
tion of all the new discoveries, inventions, and re- | Ox, Sheep, and Pig,” as indications of age, and which 
| markable facts produced by the past year. We are | js illustrated with ‘ne less than 56 weedenta. Par- 
glad to see that it is still continued, and that its | turient fever in ewes is next treated of. We have 
editor still lives to conduct it. The volume for 1854 | then a report on “Farming in Dorsetshire ;” then 
| is not less pregnant with matter for reading and | some experiments on feeding sheep with oilcake; and 
reference than any of its predecessors. Mr. H. R. | jastly, a valuable paper “on the use of lime as 
Foster, of the Jforning Post, appropriately edits a | manure. 
neko Yap) 2 one thie jen + 
I ocket Pee age (Bogue ), Which supplies all the infor- | Bentley's Miscellany is now the property, and —e 
| mation usually found in such works in a compact | the editasalin: of Ges chbereuiias Wit, Ainsworth. by 
form, and at a small price. O' Byrne’s Naval Annual | ‘O& COPOnSDIP, Of Bie ene eh ert 
| for 1855 i Sie seaweed alias 1 to which | W2om it has been much improved. The best papers 
| for 1855 is, as its name implies, an almanac to which | 5 tne new number are—‘“ Selden and his Table 
is appended all kinds of information relating to the Talk: ”. “The G Alenees:” eat “ The Mic- 
navy. At a moment when there is a sort of| — t of the W: ee ee +E 
mania for new banks, Mr. Bet’s Theory of Joint-Stock | aoapaenty-toeinnaaahsioncy st eiteal bie 2 
| Banking, of which a second edition has just issued, | The Biographical Magazine for this month has well- 
will be a useful as well as an interesting adviser.—— | Written biographies of Mahommed, Henry Bell, War- 
Usually nothing is more tedious than topography to | Te? Hastings, and Alexander Pope. : 
a stranger unacquainted with thelocality. But it has The Eclectic Review opens with an eloquent artic! 
| been made almost interesting by an anonymous writer | on “ Art and its Aspirations ;” another remarkable 
in a little volume entitled Burghersh ; or, the Pleasures | paper is on “Dr. Johnson as ua Christian and 2 
of a Country Life—in which the objects of interest, | Critic.” The other reviews are of books of the day. 
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The Rambler, a Roman Catholic magazine, angrily 
rates the Roman Catholic M.P.’s. 

The Dublin University Magazine has one of the most 
powerful articles on the war and its consequences that 
has yet appeared ; it is entitled ‘The Boundary Map 
of Europe ;” it traces the origin of the present distri- 
bution, and prophecies its dismemberment and re- 
arrangement. ‘ Poets and Poetasters” is another of 
its wonted capital reviews of new poets. 

Hogg’s Instructor continues its clever essay on 
“Poetry and Civilization.” Its contents are very 
various, and it is very cheap. 

Home Thoughts for February commences a very 
lively narrative of a ‘Trip to Chamouni,” and 
continues Mrs. Owen’s interesting novel, “ The Lost 
Heir.’ 


Parts 1 and 2 of a Supplement to the Imperial Dic- 
tionary, by Dr. Ogilvie (Blackie & Co.), is designed to 
supply omissions in that great work, which itself sup- 
plied about 40,000 words not found in Johnson—so 
rapidly does our language increase. This supplement 
is to occupy some 400 or 500 closely printed pages. 
We note, however, that the majority of them are 
scientific or technical terms. It is profusely illus- 
trated. 

Tait's Magazine has an interesting notice of a batch 


Barnum, the great American humbug. 
read, gives a coloured print of the Fashions. 


Chambers’ Journal for February, continues Mr. 
St. John’s tale of ‘‘ Maretimo,” with its usual variety 





of the American poets, and a capital article on | 


The Ladies’ Companion, with poetry and prose to 


| of instructive and amusing reading, the former pre- 
dominating, as it ought to do. 

The Art Journal has turned now for its engravings 
to the Royal Collection, of which it presents two ; 
Roberts’s “ Bridge of Toledo” and Hogarth’s “ Gar- 
rick and his Wife ;” articles on Design as applied to 
Ladies’ work ; on Art Manufacture ; on British artists, 
Ward being the subject; on Albert Durer and his 
| Works; are profusely illustrated with woodcuts. 
| There is, moreover, a splendid coloured specimen of 
| Maw’s “ Encaustic Tile Pavements.” 
| (The 2nd part of Mr. T. Hatton’s Water Colour 
| without a Master, is devoted to Trees, of which four 
| coloured plates are given as examples, showing the 
| bright tints for foliage; the sombre tints; the au- 
| tumnal hues ; and the trunks and branches. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 





| fellow is so big that we cannot thrash him in one , 


FRENCH literature has a history peculiarly its | day, he plays the bully”—the latter term best 


own. It resides not so much in the books that 
have been written as in that which is connected | 
with the writers of the books. Other countries | 
have produced poets of equal and even greater | 
genius than has France, historians of deeper 
research, philosophers of profounder insight ; 
but no country has exhibited in the whole of its 
literature, and in the accidents connected with 
its men of letters, so much to admire, dazzle, | 
instruct, and to confound. The literature of 
Spain was a sudden burst of light, and then in- 
stantaneous darkness ; that of Italy, a meteor shoot- 
ing athwart the heavens, and expiring in a dull 
trail of sparks. German literature has been fitful, 
uncertain ; now blinking like a drunken star— | 
now pale and erratic like a will-o-the-wisp—now 
ascending and exploding like a rocket—now | 
descending into metaphysical gloom like a | 
rocket-stick. English literature, from a tiny | 
spark, waxed to the steady light of a planet, 
taking no one utterly by surprise, shining in no 
hazy firmament, guiding and calculable, leading | 
no one astray. French literature from first to 
last has been a blaze of fireworks, hissing, shooting, 
flashing, coruscating, dazgling, blinding—now 
filling the air with balsamic odours, now with | 
mephitic gases. No literature, in its history, 
has made us so intimately acquainted with man- | 
kind—with all that is evil, and all that is good, in | 
humanity. No literature has, at the same time, 
presented us with so much of what is wholesome | 
and regenerating, and so much of what is cor- | 
rupting and deadly. Others have been the lite- | 
rature of the study and the hearth; French 
literature has been that of society. It introduces | 
us to courts and camps, to Edens and to brothels. 
It is the history of intrigues, gallantries, and 
gaieties ; of corruptions in the state, and dis- 
honour at the fireside. It is the history of genius— 
pure, courageous, and indomitable; of genius— 
corrupt, sycophantish, and grovelling. It is a 
history of brilliant example, and a history replete 
with warning. The reproduction of the works 
of a seventeenth-century writer—(uvres de | 
Cyrano de Bergerac, précédées une notice par Le 
Blane—have induced the preceding observations. | 
Bergerac was born at Perigord, in 1620. He 
received an indifferent education at the hands of 
4 poor country priest; and, coming to Paris, | 
lighted his candle at both ends. The candle, as 
a matter of course, was soon burnt out. He died | 
at the early age of thirty-five, the victim of | 
debauchery. He first entered the guards, and 
soon became noted for his pugnacity, or, as his 
biographers say, for his bravery. He would have 
taken the lead at Donnybrook—ever ready to | 
fight, ever ready to lend himself as a second to | 
lum who wished to fight. Scarcely a day passed 
that he was not engaged in a duel. It is related 
that he once killed, wounded, or put to flight, a 
hundred persons who had attacked one of his 
Iriends. He had an ugly nose—a very ugly 
hose; and whoever took the liberty of looking at 
this nose instantly received a challenge. He was, 
a8’ we may believe, audaciously impudent. 
Having a quarrel with the comedian Montfleury, 
he forbade him to appear on the stage. “J 
interdict you for a month,” he said to the actor, 
with all the air of an autocrat. Montfleury, | 
paying no attention to his behest, made his 
appearance, when Bergerac called out to him 
from the parterre to retire, if he did not wish to | 
be knocked down. The actor prudently retired. | 
He said of this same Montfleury: “ Because the 





besuiting himself, no doubt. Having received 
two wounds in battle he quitted the service, and 
began to cultivate letters. 


character. He refused advantageous offers from 
Marshal Gossion, and attached himself to the 
Duke d’Arpajon. <A blow on the head termi- 
nated his life in 1655. In his lifetime he was 
regarded as an infidel, and was publicly hooted in 


the theatre as an atheist when his play Agrippine | 


was produced. There are certainly bold pas- 
sages in the piece, put into the mouth of Sejanus, 
one of the characters. 
gists, Sejanus was such a thorough rascal that 
he must needs have spoken like a rascal. Ber- 
gerac, although a fighting man, had never been 
a negligent student. He studied physics and 
philosophy, and mingled with the disciples of 
Gassendi. His writings, although grotesque, give 
evidence of original thinking. The works pub- 
lished in the present edition are the Voyage 
Comique dans les Etats et Empire de la Lune ; and 
the Voyage Comique dans les Etats et Empires du 
Soleil. To these comical journeys in the states 


and empires of the Sun and the Moon, both Vol- | 


taire and Swift were indebted, as well as the 
author of “ Peter Wilkins.” The two works con- 
tain the most original and profound ideas on 
physics, morals, and politics. Cyrano de Berge- 
rac gives the theory of the baloon a hundred 
years before Montgolfier had thought of the 
matter; he develops the formule of the 
atomistic principles of Democritus and the doc- 
trines of Epicurus, with which Gassendi had 
inoculated him ; and he affords insight of the 
system of perfectibility in giving to youth in the 
Etats de la Lune the advantage of old age. We 
cannot resist quoting from one or two of his love 
letters, as a specimen of his style. In one he 
says :— 

I fancy to myself that you would draw tears from 
my heart to render it more combustible, as you would 
take water from a house which you wish to set on fire; 
and I am confirmed in this thought when I recall to 
memory that the heart is a place contrary to others 
which one cannot keep unless it is put in flames. 


In another occurs the passage following :— 


Yes, madam, I am dead; and I foresee that you 
will have a difficulty in conceiving how it happens, 
if I am really dead, that I myself should give you the 
news. However, there is nothing more true; but learn 
that man has two deaths to die upon earth—the one 
violent, which is love, and the other natural, which 
rejoins us with the indolence of nature ; and the death 
of love is the more cruel, because, in beginning to 
love, we begin immediately to die. It is the recipro- 
cal passage of two souls seeking in common to love 
that which they love, and where one half cannot be 
separated from the other half without dying, as hap- 
pened, madam, to your servant. 


The present publication affords the editor, 
M. Le Blanc, an opportunity of saying some- 
what of the famous Hotel Rambouillet, the resort 
of the wits, gay spirits, and literati of the seven- 
teenth century. It was opened in 1600, and 
closed in 1661, to disappear in the rays of the 
splendid court of Louis XIV., in which Versailles 
was a kind of Olympus. Catherine de Vivonne, 
daughter of the Marquis Pisani, espoused, in 
1600, Charles d’Angenne, Marquis de Ram- 


bouillet, a good royalist, who had achieved 
wonders at the battle of Jarnac, and who, with 
eight brothers, had always refused to take part 
with the League. 


He had a “terrible spirit,” 


Sully as he was, | 
there was a degree of independence in his | 


But then, say his apolo- | 


and a notion, that the state could never get on 
well unless he governed. 

Notwithstanding the many ridiculous things with 
which he may be taxed, this sanctuary for sixty years 
was the depository of the taste and morality of 
France ; it infused grace and elegance into a society 
where still fermented the fiery yeast of the civil wars, 
and tamed it. It eclipsed and absorbed the bureax 
d’esprit which the Abbé de Marolles had founded in 
his house in the Rue Saint-Etienne-des-Grés ; the ré- 
union of the beaux-esprit at the house of Marie de Jars, 
demoiselle de Gournay, related to Montaigne; and 
finally the Courart coterie, the rendezvous of all that 
was refined and polished in Paris. The sanctuary of 
the Hotél Rambouillet, the famous blue chamber, 
furnished with blue velvet, raised with gold, where 
sat in state the prude Catherine, a name which Mal- 
herbe changed by a precious anagram into that of 
Arthénice, became the rendezvous of the sweet-peas 
of the court and city, and of the precious dames and 
seigneurs who gave elegance and chastity to the 
effrontery language of Rabelais, and put a bridle on 
the licentious Petrarchists and Ronsardists. 


This was all well to begin with. The Hotel 
Rambouillet was very prudish and very starched 
at the outset; but, in time, its rigour was relaxed, 
and at last it became the resort of all the gay 
court sparks and ladies of the fashionable wor'd. 


There, in succession, blazed all the intelligence and 
all the elegance of the first half of the seventeenth 
century: Ogier de Gombault, the chivalric and 
melancholic poet of Mary of Medici; Malherbe, 
Malleville, the Abbé de Cérisy, Civille, Cerisay, 
Godeau—J ulie’s dwarf—who became bishop of Grasse 
and Vence; the two Huberts, Sarrazin, Cotin, the 
Abbé de Pure. Corneille read his marvel- 
lous creations there. The facetious Abbé de Bois, 
Robert, went there sometimes, and spoke to Richelieu 
of that réunion which suggested to him the idea of 
creating the French Academy. 

We add, there, in time, went Savinien Cyrano 
de Bergerac, of whom we have been speaking. 
The Hotel Rambouillet was, in short, the 
Almacks of letters, wit, learning, and of some- 
thing more besides. 

We return for a space to our acquaintance De 
Mirecourt. ‘He is a clever writer, epigram- 
matical, concise ; but terribly caustic. He dips 
his pen into vitriol, or other scorching fluid: in 
his most genial moments he drops gall as the sky 
drops honey-dew. He is as an acid to all that 


is alkaline in the French character. Effer- 
vescence ensues whenever he publishes. Right 


or wrong he is one of the men of the day, im- 
placable without spite, downright and out-spoken, 
with the mercy of an Englishman. Frenchmen 
and French journalism require what we call 
“keeping in order;” and De Mirecourt applies 
the lash without stint. He has his antipathies ; 
that is easily to be seen. Jules Janin must have 
given him some mortal offence, else he is very 
unjust to the great man of the Ddbats. We 
scarcely open one of his pretty little brochures, 
but we find there is a “fling” at Janin — 
“ Jupiter-Janin,” as he calls him. We have been 
reading his notice of Horace Vernet, the great 
national and popular artist of France. He was 
born in the Louvre in June 1789, the descendant 
of a dynasty of painters, whose master-pieces 
are conserved in the museums of France. His 
grandfather, Antoine Vernet, was the contem- 
porary of the famous Mademoiselle de l‘Enclos; 
and fabricators of memoirs pretend that he exe- 
cuted the portrait of the celebrated courtisan 
of the Rue des Tournelles at the very time when 
the Abbe Gédoyn fell sick of love; that is to say, 
when Ninon had seen her sixteenth lustrum. We 
do not intend to give a sketch of the life of the 
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popular painter. We would rather, at present, | mathematician of the first order, and a biblio- 


illustrate his biographer, by translating an anec- 
dote or two which he relates respecting him. 
Thus: very often Louis-Philippe visited the 
artist in his studio :— 

“Monsieur Vernet,” he said, one day—‘‘an idea 
has just come into my head which I wish to submit 
to you.” Horace made a respectful bow, and in- 
elined his ear. “It is not a bad idea,” said the King, 
“there is a question about making you a Peer of 
France, what say you?” “If your Majesty,” re- 
plied the painter, “‘seriously intends to confer this 
honour, 1 should like to follow the example of my 
grandfather. He would not accept the title of gen- 
tleman which was offered to him by Louis XV.” 
‘* Ah!—why so?” ‘ Sire,” he said to the king, ‘‘ the 
bourgeoisie ascends, the noblesse descends: allow me 
to remain within the bourgeoisie.” ‘The grandsire 
was right,” said the King, “but the grandson is 
wrong. Now the card is changed; the Upper 
Chamber is bourgeoisie.” ‘ Permit me, sire,” said 
Horace, “‘at the present day, matters have taken 
another turn. The noblesse is dead; the bourgeoisie 
descends, the artist ascends: allow me to remain an 
artist.” “‘Diable! diable!” said the King, “ you 
may be speaking a grand truth after all.” 

It will be perceived that Horace Vernet is 
rather democratical in his tendencies. He values 
art more than coronets ; coloured canvass more 
than crowns. He considers himself to be ona 
level with the greatest autocrat—nay, above him. 
In the scale of inches, as they measure a grena- 
dier, he is shorter than Nicholas. In art the 
latter is, of course, a mere stunted corporal, while 
Vernet is a Titan. It is curious how some people 
mistake their peculiar yocation. Gautier, for 
instance,—our Gautier-Pasha—had a notion that 
the gods had destined him to be a painter. He 


| the National libraries. 


phile of the true stamp, has been most unjustly 
treated by the French authorities. He fled from 
France just prior to the revolution, upon receiv- 
ing a hint in the Academy that he would be 
accused of having purloined books from some of 
His thorough assurance 
that he had personal enemies in the Academy, 
and his bad state of health, induced him to take 
refuge in England rather than abide the issue of 
atrial. This was no doubt an unfortunate step. 
It may have consolidated suspicions into proofs 
in the minds of some, and was an additional 
weapon in the hands of his enemies. An action 
was commenced against him in Paris, and, as he 
failed to appear, sentence was pronounced against 
him. M. Libri, during his residence in this 
country, has been at considerable pains and some 
expense to collect books bearing the stamps of 
yarious public libraries in France. In this en- 
deavour he has been singularly successful; and an 
apartment at his residence is becoming gradually 
filled with volumes, which, at one time or another, 
belonged to the French government. What 
makes the matter more curious is that some of 
these volumes bear the stamp of two different 
government libraries, proving that they must 
have been purloined from the nation more 
than once—whether at any time by the cura- 
tors of the library into whose possession 
they last came, is difficult to conjecture ; but, 
at all events, they were lost owing to the 
neglect of those curators in not keeping better 
guard. For all the volumes he has since col- 
lected M. Libri holds bills, receipted by the 
booksellers from whom he acquired them. It is 


studied hard ; bought an easel, and no end of | much to be regretted that he was not equally 
’ 5 ? 


brushes and tin-cases of colours. He spoiled 
much canvass, and never made picture worth 
the looking at. Also, the fates intended that 
Nicholas should be a drummer — perchance a 
drum-major. Nicholas, however, like Gautier- 
Pasha, fancies that the gods have made him 
artistic. The terms proposed were good. 
“Vernet,” said the Czar, “I'll make you a 
drummer, if you will make me an artist.” Now 
for our caustic friend De Mirecourt :— 

Horace Vernet was-received with open arms by the 


” 


Emperor Nicholas, who has always great pleasure in | 
Wit was set at work to | 


inflating our great authors. 
yéte him properly, and the Czar loaded him with 
presents. The Emperor of Russia is wont to walk 
alone in the streets of St. Petersburg. He one day 
perceived Horace Vernet in a most shabby equipage. 
Next day, Nicholas had two of his best horses har- 
nessed to a superb carriage, and started to pay the 
painter a long visit, at the end of which he invited 
him to his winter palace. ‘ What splendid horses 
you have got there,” said Horace, when alighting 
from the carriage; “they must be from Orloff’s 
stables. Thank you for having put me down at my 
own door!” i 

We rather like the impudence of the artist. 
He is free-spoken. And why should a man of 
genius ever suppose that the “everlasting gods ” 
—to use an abominable Carlylism—should have 
destined him to wear a court-dress—bagwig and 
sword, to please a man with Spitzbergen and 
Polar ice at his feet, and Sevastopol and the un- 
measured south on his head? ‘The artist, we 
repeat, was free-spoken—as artist, poet, and true 
genius has ever been. He had his notions. He 
felt wroth against the partition of Poland. Much 
superflous ire has been expended in respect to 
this unhappy kingdom. 

The big-drummer and the great artist are 
seated together. The artist, as is his wont, talks 
freely of politics and Poland :— 

“Bah!” said the Emperor, with delightful plea- 
santry, “ you see things in a French point of view. 
We are obliged to see them from a Russian point 
of view. Thus, would you refuse me, if I were to ask 
you for a painting, the taking of Warsaw?” “No,” 
said the artist, “every day there are artists who 
represent Christ on the cross! ” 

Good : Poland between two thieves. 

Frederic Thomas has commenced an interest- 
ing series of waistcoat pocket books— Petites 
Causes Célébres, of which we shall give further 
account ; and also of a host of German writers. 
who have been perpetrating—rhyme. <A “Hue 
and cry” (which term, by-the-by, comes from 
the old French word fuer, to. create, or cause an 





alarm) should be raised against bad books of 


every kind—books bad in moral, and bad in con- 
struction. 

We regret that the sequestration of M. Libri’s 
books, spoken of in the letter of our Paris cor- 
respondent, should have been determined on, 


because we hcnestly believe that M. Libri, a 


| - PRANCE. 


} 


careful with regard to the few stamped volumes 
found in his library at Paris, which led to his 
prosecution. 








(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Feb. 27. 


Daughter and Prince Czartoryski—Mishaps at the 


Dumas. 


lass gaiety than usual; but, notwithstanding an 
official notification that no balls or customary fétes 
of the season would take place while the situation of 
; the army excited so much anxiety, it was found 
necessary slightly to relax this determination, in 
order to give a little fillip to the many branches of 
commerce which in Paris owe their whole prosperity to 
the expenditure and luxuries of the rich. In addition, 
therefore, to two magnificent balls at the Tuileries, 
several of the ministers threw open their hotels par 
ordre; and, as a wind-up, the Prefect of the Seine 
gave a second /?te, at the Hotel de Ville, of the same 


splendid description as the first, mentioned in my last 
Her Majesty Queen Christina and her daugh- | 


letter. 
ters, who were objects of general observation during 








until a large part of the guests had withdrawn. | 
was then discovered that this enormous crowd had 
devoured all the refreshments; and, from half-past 
two, there was nothing to be had. To bring the mis. 
fortunes of the night to a climax, some accident or 
mismanagement had interfered with the arrangements 
of the cloak-rooms, and ladies and gentlemen were 
for hours waiting for their burnousses, mantles, &c, 
Arrangements of this nature are usually so perfect 
here, that this succession of little malheurs caused 
much discontent, and were areal drawback on the 
pleasures of the fvte, from which some of the guests 
did not escape until daylight. 

The last volume of Arago’s works which has been 
published contains the first part of his ‘‘ Biographical 
Notices,” which alone would suftice to place the 
illustrious savant in a high place among the Jittéra- 
teurs of his country, had not his scientific labours 
raised for him a monument 

. Quem non ebur edax, non Aquilo impotens, 
Possint diruere. 

In the part now given to the public Arago describes 
the lives of Ampére, Condorcet, Monge, and Poisson— 
reproducing not only their literary and scientific 
life, but those traits of character which constitute a 
man’s idiosyneracy, with such perfection, that the 
man, with all his peculiarities, is, as it were, resusci- 
tated by his pen. 

Ampére, to whose life a large space is devoted, was 
an illustrious savant whom public opinion, which in 
Paris more than anywhere else ‘‘straineth at gnats and 
swalloweth camels,” represented as a kind of maniac. 
Arago, in his Life, sets matters right, and establishes 
to the satisfaction of the most prejudiced among his 
readers that, to the good-natured simplicity of a 
child, the great mathematician added a mind for 
whose grasp no subject was too vast, and yet which 
could descend to the minutest details of the abstruse 
sciences which have made his name famous. Before 
giving himself up exclusively to science, poetry was 
Ampere’s favourite pursuit. His solitary childhood, 
passed in the wildest and dreariest tracts of the moun- 
tains of Auvergne, had imparted to his character that 
shyness, and given rise to the curious habits, which 
made him a butt to the ridicule of fools. For instance, 
he found it impossible to express himself on subjects 


| with which he was thoroughly conversant, if he did 


| not swing his body backwards and forwards. 


In the 


| eyes of Arago, every little circumstance which ac- 
The Carnival—Balls—Marriage of Queen Christina’s | 


| Hotel de Ville—Arago's “ Notices Biographiques ”— | 
| Ampére—Old German Manuscripts—Important Book | 
Sale—M,. Libri’s Library—Curiosities of Alexandre | 


companies the birth or development of an idea is 
worthy of respect; and assuredly Ampére was not 
the first célébrité who indulged in eccentric habits, as 
his biographer demonstrates by the following curious 
list of precedents :—“ Paesiello could only compose it 


| bed, and Cimarosa’s muse never inspired him unless 
Tue Carnival is over, having passed away with much | e } i c a 
| historian Mézerai had contracted the habit of writing 


| 


. 5S | 
the whole of the evening, were present among the ; : . he 
| destroyed with his cane a magnificent bed of tulips, t 


élite of the assembly. One of the young princesses, 


Dona Amparo, was very much admired, not more for | 


her beauty than her unaffected gaiety and affability, 
for which, au reste, Spanish ladies are generally 
| remarkable. This was understood to be her last 
appearance at a ball previous to her marriage with 
Prince Czartoryski, the son of the illustrious 
Polish exile of that well-known title, whose for- 
tune—at least what remains of his immense posses- 
sions— is, and has ever been, the open and 
ready resource of his expatriated countrymen. 
The name of his mother, the late princess, also 
can never be forgotten by the unfortunate exiles of 
every land; for her own charity, and unceasing 
activity in favour of the distressed, rendered her resi- 
dence in the historical Hotel Lambert as well known 
as any public building in the capital. 
brings her husband a fortune of 40,0001, besides dia- 
monds and other property to a large amount. The 
Prince, her husband, has little or no fortune. They 
will reside at the Hotel Lambert, where the Prince’s 
father still exercises a noble and patriarchal hospi- 
tality—a last reflex of aristocratic Poland in the days 
of its grandeur. This, however, by way of episode. 
Returning to the hall, I regret to say that neither the 
commissariat nor the vestiaire departments were on 
this occasion managed with the spirit of hospitality 
and order one is accustomed to in Paris. Both, in- 
deed, seemed to have borrowed a leaf from those 


negligent officials of whose proceedings in the Crimea | 
w 


read such lamentable accounts. In the first 
place, the apartments only afford agreeable room for 
6000 persons ; and nearly double that number were, 
by some unaccountable error, invited. The conse- 


quence was that the ball-rooms were filled with a 
| disorderly crowd, dancing being out of the question 


| 


Dona Amparo | 


| examples many others might be added. 


in the midst of a dense and mirthful crowd. The 
by candle-light, and could not dispense with it 
even in the clearest day and the hottest month of the 
year. Descartes thought and wrote stretched at full 
length on his back; while the great jurist Cujas 
wrote all his works lying prostrate on his stoma h. 
Guido Reni found it impossible to handle his brush 
unless attired in magnificent apparel; and Haydn 
himself declared he found composition difficult unless 
he wore on his finger the ring given him by Frede- 


| rick IT. Mathurin the poet always stuck a wafer on 


his forehead between his eyebrows while writing: 
Napoleon used to mutilate the sides of his arm-chair 
with his penknife ; and the readers of Glover's ballad 
of ‘Admiral Hosier’s Ghost’ would never divine 
that it was composed while the unconscious author 


To these 
Lucilius, 
Horace informs us, used to write two hundred lines 
stans pede in uno; and Becearia himself, while cele- 
brating mass, would exclaim—instead of Domuinu: 
Vobiscum—L’esperienza ¢ fatta.” 

The French Athéneum states that an important 
discovery of old German manuscripts has just beet 
made in the little town of Zwickau in Swabia, viz. 
thirteen folio volumes, containing the manuscript 
poems of the celebrated Meistersiinger Hans Sachs. 
Dr. G. W. Hertzel, rector and librarian of the College 
of Zwickau, has published a pamphlet on the subject, 
from which I extract the following details, as they 
may prove of some interest to such of your readers as 
literis Germanicis versantur :—‘ The thirteen volumes 
recently discovered are but the remainder of a col- 
lection of thirty-four, which contained the transcript 
of all the poems of Hans Sachs, published or unpub- 
lished. The writing is not that of the master him- 
self, but was revised and corrected by him. The most 
interesting portion of the work is the thirteenth 
volume, which contains a complete catalogue of thi 
poet’s works.” 

I cannot do better than draw the attention of you! 
book-collecting readers to an important sale which ! 
about to eee in Paris. The magnificent library, 


the horror of its fair owner, Lady Temple.” 


| collected per fas aut nefas, by M. Libri, which, as yo" 


are aware, had been sequestrated by the Government, 
is to be brought to the hammer about the 12th of 
April. This noble collection consists of 1762 printe? 
books, most of them works of great value, either, for 
their rarety, their antiquity, or beautiful condition; 
and of 90 manuscripts. Among the printed work® 
I may mention yarious editions of the “ Councils, 
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the “ Magna Bibliotheca Patrum,” the “ Lactantius ” 
of 1465; an “Imitation de Jésus Christ,” in 
the dialect of Valentia, 1491, in quarto; the 
“Decor Puellarum,” Jenison, 1741, in quarto; the 
“Collection of Treaties of Peace ;” the “‘ Bullarium Ro- 
manum,” 1739; the great collections of Muratori and 


Grevius; the ‘ Gallia Christiana ;” the princeps edi- | 


tions of various treatises of Cicero, Apollonius 
Rhodius, and of the works of Plautus. To these I 
may add a hitherto unknown edition of Ariosto 
(1530), and another rarissima edition of the same 
author’s works, published in Venice in 1524. Among 
the works printed on vellum I may cite “ Martialis 


Opera,” by Aldus, 1501; a Petrarca (1472); and Boc- | 
cacio’s ‘‘ Genealogia dei Dei,” in folio, with minia- | 


tures. This collection also contains several of the 
old romances of chivalry, such as “ Perceval le 
Gallois,” printed in Gothic characters (1530); “ Le 
Triomphe des Neuf Preux,” a beautiful specimen of 
the Gothic style of typography (1487), &c. A great 
number of these books contain annotations by Aldus 
Manutius, Vettori, and other celebrated personages. 


The manuscripts are comparatively of much smaller | 


value, for the precious collection which M. Libri had 
formed was, in 1847, sold by him to Lord Ashburnham 
for 200,000 francs (80002.). 
be directed to “ Le Trésor des Moralités ” (thirteenth 
century, on vellum); the “Tresorio di Brunetto 
Latini,” fourteenth century; a copy of the ‘* Roman 
dela Rose,” of the same period, with miniatures ; 


Attention, however, may | 


and last, though not least, forty-two notes addressed | 


by Voltaire to his physician, Tronchin. 

Curiosities of Alexandre Dumas.—An amusing 
additional volume to D’Israeli’s pleasant book, ‘‘ The 
Curiosities of Literature,” might be formed of ex- 
tracts from the voluminous published works of that 


strange, versatile, vain, but undeniably highly-gifted | 


being, Alexandre Dumas. The quantity he has 


written is enormous; and all that is really his own— | 


for many things printed with his name are much too 


bad to have proceeded from his pen—is characterised | 


by a certain originality which marks the possession of 
mind; though for taste, morals, principles, in many 
parts nothing can be lower. It is true he seldom 
rises to genius; but no one who reads his “‘ Mont« 
Christo” can possibly deny him extraordinary powers 
of description and imagination. An excellent jud 


oe 
¢ 
£ 


of literature, who hates Alexandre Dumas and all | 


writers of the “from day to day” school, says of | 


“Monte Christo” that since the appearance of that 
splendid imposition, “ Les Mille-et-Une Nuits,” no work 
has displayed equal power ofinvention. This remark- 
able work was published in féuilletons in the Journal 
des Debats, and the sum paid for it—the engagement 
being made a jong time before the work was com- 
mitted to paper—was 20007. (50,000 franes), with 
liberty to publish it in whatever other form the 
author pleased immediately after it had been con- 
cluded in the feuilleton. The success of this work 
was so immense, that it is said to have temporarily 
added upwards of 12,000 to the daily circulation of 
the paper. It is calculated that for several of his 


romances published in fewil/etons, Dumas has been | 


paid at the rate of fifteen sous a line—a large sum 
when one considers that many of them consist of one 
and two words, and very frequently of the mono- 
syllables “‘ No” or“ Yes;” the style dramatique being 
an especial favourite with Alexandre. It is to his 
dramas, however—of which he has written some three 
score—that the lovers of the curious are to look for his 
choicest gems. One of his earliest, entitled “‘ Antony, 
ou le Batard,” is a very remarkable specimen. 
The hero is a poet and enthusiast, and the heroine 
a lady very far beyond her age in her views 
of society and its vulgar duties. She is married, 
of course; and after a thousand extragavancies, 
which would not be tolerated on the boards of 
any theatre in the world out of France, the 
taptures of this pair of lunatics are interrupted by the 
return of the husband, who has been for some time ab- 
sent. This is more than Antony can bear ; he therefore 
shoots first the lady and then himself through the head 
without—as a wit of that day well remarked—blow- 
ing out either of their brains. This trash is worth 
allusion, as marking a feature in the taste and meurs 
of the people about the year 1832—for, being rejected 
at the Francais, it was performed more than a hun- 
dred nights in succession at the Porte St. Martin to 
overflowing audiences, and with all that significant 
approbation which at that revolutionary period at- 
tended everything calculated to encourage immora- 
lity and libertinism, and bring social order into con- 
tempt. In a literary point of view, Alexandre 
Dumas’s improvement of Shakspere is perhaps the 
Most remarkable of his extraordinary displays. This 
is no less than his writing a new concluding scene for 
Shakspere’s noble tragedy of Hamlet. All the world 
knows that the poet has terminated this greatest of 
his works with the death of the Prince. This was 
hot satisfactory to the French dramatist; he therefore 
makes him live, and concludes the piece with another 
visit from the phantom of the murdered monarch. 

€ audacity of the attempt is certainly something 
hors de ligne, even in Alexandre Dumas. In England 
such an interpolation would justly be considered a 
sacrilege. In France, the great bard, though much 
talked of, is little really understood ; and, strange as 
‘t may appear to Englishmen, the scene was pro- 
‘Oundly impressive on the stage. As a curiosity, it 





the fencing match in which Laertes is wounded, as in 
the original play, and the Queen has drunk the poison, 
as also in Shakspere, while a general consternation 
prevails among the courtiers, the spectre of the King 
suddenly appears :— 
HAMLET, THE KING, GERTRUDE, LAERYES, COURTIERS. 
(Enter Phant« 


it.) 
Hamiet.—My father’s spirit! Ha! dark Shadow! 
come! 
And see thy murderer perish. (Stabs the King.) 
King.-- Help! 


(The courtiers appear preparing to aid the King.) 
Hamlet.—Stand off! He who advances but one step 

Shall never move again! Am I not King? 

Retire! This fearful tragedy must close 

Before our eyes alone! All, all, begone ! 

Courtiers retire in terror.) 
Hamiet ( pointing to the phantom).—Look there! Ye 
who remain, what see ye ? 
Laertes.— 

The buried King! 
King.— 
Gertrude.—Husband ! 
Laertes.—- Pardon ! 
Phantom.— Yes! thy youth, Laertes, 

And thy hot blood, have led thee into crime, 

And thou art punish'd for it. Lift thine eyes 

To Him, Laertes, who, enthroned on high, 

Deep fathoms every heart. Thou wilt find Heaven 

More merciful than earth. Laertes, pray! 

Pray and depart! Laertes dies.) 
Gertrude.— pity, pity! 
Phaniom.— Yes! 

Thy crime was in thy love, poor feeble woman, 

Implanted in thy nature. But from Heaven 

A Saviour’s heart looks down with love benign 

On all who love on earth! Hope, Gertrude, hope! 

For thy heart's tears have wash'd its shame away— 

Woman below, a queen on high! Pass—pass— 

Hope and expire! (Gertrude dies.) 
King.— Forgiveness! 
Phantom.— Burning hell, 

And all its furies, vile, unnatural slave, 

Possess no torments meet for crimes like thine— 

Die, miscreant, murderer, base incestuous wretch! 

Die in despair! King dies.) 
Hamlet.—And1? Must I remain 

Sad orphan on my earthly pilgrimage ? 

Must I still breathe this air of misery, 

Tragedian chosen by the wrath of Heaven? 

If I have been unequal to my part, 

And shrunk beneath a task too mighty for me 

If, by my weakness, I have sacrificed 

Four victims where thou hast demanded one— 


Heavens! 
My brother! 


Oh! 


















Is there no hope of pardon? Father, say 
What punishment awaits me? 
Phantom.— Live! 


The curtain descends.) 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
Tue work by Count Tullio Dandolo to which I have 
alluded in a former letter is too great an undertaking 
to be analysed at once, or criticised in a single notice. 
“ Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia,” — such is the 
title of the second of two volumes dedicated to the 
consideration of European and American affairs in 
the last century, and intended as a section only of 
the remarkable series to form, in its aggregate, the 
“ History of Thought.” This volume is dedicated 
to Hurter, to whose admirable “‘ History of Innocent 
III.,” and “ Picture of the Institutions and Manners 
of the Church in the Middle Ages,” Dandolo acknow- 
ledges himself greatly indebted in his own labours 
referring to the same period. The political events 
and court intrigues of Germany and Russia, not the 
most elevated in interest, nor diversified by splendid 
examples of either virtue or genius (whatever praises 
may be allowed to Peter and Catherine), occupy the 
first chapters with details often revolting, and some- 
times trivial—not through the author’s fault, but 
because trivial and worthless characters are those on 
which he is required by his task to arrest more or less 
attention. Sacred is the office of history—nothing 
else than to interpret the revelations of Providence 
announced through human events,—and therefore it 
is that crimes and follies, from which our first incli- 
nation is to turn away disgusted, become subjects for 
meditation, fraught with their own salutary lessons. 
The author before me does not penetrate very deep 
into the arcana of diplomacy; le does not present us 
with long-drawn narratives of campaigns or strategic 
operations, and satisfies himself with just indicating 
the vicissitudes of cabinets, the successful conspiracies | 
of courts, &c.; but, what better answers the purpose 
of acquainting us with the moral import and social 
physiognomy of given epochs, he supplies, in an ani- 
mated and facile style, brief reviews of the pro- 
gression of political events, glimpses into the inner 
life of the palace and the retreats of study, with a 
few general notices of the tone of manners, the ad- 
vancement of public prosperity and domination of 
ideas—in whose triumphs surely the voice of Heaven 
itself may sometimes be listened to amid the restless 
din of existence. The reader, in following the 
guidance of these pages, feels himself pleasingly 
carried along the eurrent of human events, without 
stopping for laboured investigation, or being required 
to listen to special pleading for any favourite theories ; 





and may be finally led to acknowledge, that, if other | co-operate conformably to the principles 
more elaborate, | tution.—Patriot. 





historians have proved themselves fat 


| 


is worth being made known and preserving. It is as | more thoroughly versed in local annals, n 
follows, transcribed into an English verson :—After | 


» highly 
few have 
national 
entatious 
healthful 
ivictions 


finished in eloquence, than Tullio Dand 
conveyed the same amount of insight int 
| or political life with such amenity and unos 
intelligence, tempered by the principles of 
philosophy, and elevated by the heartfelt « 
| of religion. 
The following may be quoted, as illustrating his 
manner of regarding national destinies from the 
general point of view. Speaking of the German 
Empire : 
j ** As for the disposition of the Teutonic races, we 
| may be astonished at finding ourselves still able to 

trace the characters most marked and general in the 
| ‘Germania’ of Tacitus (vide lib. xi. c. 6)—a result of 
the fact that the Germans have never been subjected 
to the process of fusion with other nations, and the 
groundwork of manners and habits, all that depends 
upon the physical influences and moral force of tradi- 


tions, has been perpetuated among them; whilst 
they have only changed in what pertains to the 


variable forms of civilisation. The imperial dignity— 
considered, after Charlemagne, as a symbol of supre- 
macy over all Christian nations—in consequence of 
the extinction of the Carlovingians, passed to the 
Germans; Alamagna was the first nation in the 
tenth century to extricate herself from the universal 
anarchy, by the beneficial aid of Henry the Fowler, 
and still more by that of Otho IL. who revived in 
Europe the memory of that energy, intelligence, and 
glory which had given lustre to Charlemagne. Him 
the Pope rewarded with the imperial crown, no more 
to pass away from the Teutonic race. But the defect 
of unity, we must repeat, prevented this nation from 
predominating in the West: the central power here 
became more and more enfeebled from century to 
century, for the advantage of secondary authorities ; 
and the Holy Roman empire finished by becoming an 


| empty name, which implied no one actual bond be- 


| ridicule by a Voltaire. 


tween the independent and often mutually hostile 
states of which that confederation was composed.” 
The minor courts of Germany in the last century 
(a subject treated in a separate chapter) present a 
drama, in which base intrigue and shameless pro- 
fligacy—unembellished by refined magnificence, un- 
redeemed by greatness of enterprise—might have been 
branded with due infamy by a Juvenal, or held up to 
“Dandolo give us enough of 
these disgraceful annals, and with as much delicacy 
as the theme admits—leaving an impression how 
utterly inefficient was the Lutheran Church, in i 
phase of existence, to elevate or control, 






by intro- 
ducing light from heaven into so foul an atmosphere. 
Especially marked by traits of guilt and profligacy 
| are those episodes in which certain progenitors of 
England’s now reigning house are introduced as chief 
or subordinate actors: for example, the tragic history 


of that unfortunate and wronged princess, Sophia 
Dorothea, wife of George I.—the innocent victim of 
an atrocious conspiracy, the details of which are here 
fully supplied from a curious publication brought out 
in London, translated from the German, not many 
years since, ‘‘ Journal of the Conversations of prin- 
cipal Personages in the Court of Hanover and Zelli, 
for Elucidation of the Story of Sophia Dorothea. 
Compiled by herself, during the thirty-two years of 
her imprisonment in the Castle of Ahlden.” 

The literary pretensions of the Court of Frederick IL., 
together with the character of that monarch, are thus 
estimated : “ Frederick II. desired that the literature 
of the Transrhenish provinces should alone be culti- 
vated in Prussia. He wished that Berlin should 
become the rival of Paris; he aspired to see himself 
surrounded, by the aid of French refugee authors, 
with some illustrious creation in the style of that 
Museum of Alexandria, where had been displayed so 
luminously, at a distance from their native soil, all 
the schools of Greece. The idea was ambitious and 


foolish; for, by changing climes, vegetable, animal 
life itself degenerates, and much more schools of 


literature—flowers of civilisation so fragile and deli- 
cate; however the sciences, which are the same 
everywhere, may flourish even when transplated. 
Irreligion narrows minds and tends to pervert criti- 
cism, as Frederick himself furnishes convincing proof; 
while we see how he had deceived himself into the 
idea of having found in the Marquis d’Argens, in 
Toussaint, Maupertuis, and, above all, Voltaire, that 
band of great men who were to render him immortal 
at the very time that he was ignoring the splendid 
aurora of the letters of his country.” 
(To be continued.) 





Tue Press At CoONSTANTINOPLE.—There were 
printed last year at the Mission Press in Constanti- 
5,268,000 pages, in the Armenian, Armeno- 
Turkish, Greek, and Hebrew-Spanish languages ; of 
which 2,132,000 were of the Scriptures. This agency 
will probably be far more extensively employed 
during the present year. At a recent weekly busi- 
ness meeting of the station, letters were read from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, offering funds for 
printing two editions of the Bible in different lan- 
guages, and one of the New Testament; and from 


the 


nople 


the London Religious Tract Society, expressing 
desire of the committee to participate in the great 


work, and requesting to know in what way they may 


of the insti- 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

May we venture to hope that the very sound public 
scolding which the trustees of the British Museum 
recently received from several learned bodies and 
from nearly every literary journal, for refusing to 
purchase for the nation the splendid Faussett collec- 
tion of antiquities, may have produced some good 
effect upon them. The error into which they appear 
to have fallen was the thinking that their business 
was to purchase only works of fine art for the 
Museum—an error which is to be attributed, we ap- 
prehend, to the fact that, while the trustees have 
some taste for the fine arts, they have (with one or 
two exceptions) no knowledge of archeology, and no 
just appreciation of its value and importance. The 
idea which we (the learned people and literary jour- 
nals aforesaid) desire to itnpress upon them is, that it 
is their duty to purchase also historical monuments, 
especially such as throw a light upon the early and 
obscure portions of our own national history. It is 
their duty to purchase both works of fine art and 
historical monuments ; and if a comparison—spite of 
the adage—is to be instituted between them, whether 
works which promote the study of esthetics, or of 
history and ethnology, be practically most important 
to the nation, we, being somewhat enthusiastic art- 
students, are, nevertheless, not prepared at once to 
cede the superiority to the former. When the ques- 
tion becomes narrowed to this point—Here is a limited 
annual sum at our disposal ; and here, on one hand, is 
presented for purchase a unique collection of national 
antiquities, which, once lost, will never be within our 
reach again; and here, on the other hand, is a collec- 
tion of second or third-rate works of art, such as 
money can at any time get together—the decision 
appears to us inevitable. This was the case with the 
Faussett collection ; it is the case again with another 
well-known collection, which is now offered to the 
Museum trustees. 

There is no English antiquary, and there are few 
Continental antiquaries of note, who do not know 
Mr. Charles Roach Smith's Museum of London Anti- 
quities. It is, indeed, one of the sights of London; 
and one much more accessible to the student than 
many of the professed public places, thanks to the 
frank kindness of its possessor. The museum is now 
made known to the whole reading world by the 
handsome catalogue which Mr. Smith has recently 
published, and which is not only a catalogue of a 
large and interesting museum, but, by the way in 
which it is treated, it is made one of the best little 
manuals of English antiquities which we possess; so 
that this particular museum has become, to some 
extent, a general educational museum of antiquities. 
Well, this museum is offered to the trustees of the 
British Museum for 3000—about the sum which it 
has cost in hard cash te its collector, allowing nothing 
for the knowledge, and time, and ability which have 
been devoted to its accumulation. Wili the trustees 
purchase it? It contains, indeed, only some few 
works which are works of high fine-art; but it con- 
tains many excellent illustrations of the application 
of fine-art to the appliances of daily life—it contains 
several things which are unique as historical monu- 
ments; and, as a whole, it forms an unrivalled col- 
lection illustrative of the early history of the capital 
city of the British empire. The things which this 
museum contains, moreover, are just the things in 
which the national collection is disgracefully deficient. 
There is no lack, we understand, of purchasers; but 
Mr. Smith, knowing, as everybody else knows who 
understands anything of such matters, that either the 
British Museum or the city of London ought to pos- 
sess the collection, has thought it his duty to give 
them the first offer. We trust that the authorities of 
the Museum will not repeat their recent blunder, and 
throw away another opportunity of making, at a verv 
small cost, a very valuable addition to the national 
department of the nation’s museum. 

Another collection, by-the-by, is also offered to the 
British Museum, viz, the Bernal Collection, which 
consists of Majolica, China, and other pottery—in- 
teresting and valuable indeed, but not, we believe, of 
any special rarity or interest. The price asked for 
the collection is 50,0007. 

The antiquarian Collection of the late Mr. Thomas 
Windus, F.S.A., of Stamford Hill, is under the 
hammer of Messrs. Christie and Manson at the time 
that we write. It consists chiefly of relics of me- 
diseval and renaissance art, some of which are of his- 
toric interest. The finest thing in the collection is 


the celebrated bust of Augustus, sculptured by | 


Dioscorides; the head and neck are cut out of one 
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magnificent opal, the drapery of the bust is of silver | 


beautifully chased, and the toga is fastened at the 
shoulder with an emerald cameo of the head 
Jupiter. The Illustrated London News, for Feb. 24. 
gives a woodcut of this bust, and of one or two other 
pieces from the collection,—an ivory tankard, carved 
in relief with a combat of marine d I 


mbat leities, which once 


of | 
| Nile. 


| the learned labours of a society of savans, not merely 








belonged to Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
and bears his arms engraved on the bottom ; a carved 
ivory casket; the famous Shaksperean Boar’s-head 
relic; and a fine Greek cameo ring. 

Dr. Kiigler, of Berlin, has just published the first 
part of a “ History of Architecture,” in sequence with 
his former valuable works, the ‘‘ Monuments of Art,” 
and the “Handbook of the History of Art.” The 
prospectus tells us, that ‘‘ the work will be divided, 
according to national and historical groups, into prin- 
cipal and subordinate parts. Each historical group 
of nations will be treated as a connected whole from 
the commencement to the termination of its career ; 
the succession of the groups will be in accordance 
with the origin of their earliest development. Each 
part commences with a general view of the charac- 
teristics of the group to which it relates. After this 
comes a verification by reference to particular monu- 
ments, according to their importance, and according 
to the peculiar historical circumstances which are 
thereby set forth. A full citation will be given of the 
authorities upon which the work is based.” 

In the Record Office of the Senate of Zwickau, in 
Saxony, Dr. Herzog has recently discovered thirteen 
folio MSS., containing poems of old Hans Sachs, the 
famous cobler-poet of Nuremberg of the sixteenth 
century. Old Hans’s remains are not indeed very 
valuable for their poetry, but they are valuable as 
forming an epoch in the literary history of his country; 
and especially to us antiquaries they are valuable, for 
the vivid and racy picture which they give of the 
times in which he lived. The thirteen volumes are, it 
turns out, only a portion of thirty-two volumes in 
which all the poet’s works were collected for his own 
use, and they contain numerous corrections in his own 
hand. 

At Taormina, in Sicily, excavations have recently 
been made on the site of the theatre, and a series of 
passages and apartments have been discovered beneath 
the stage, probably for the use of the performers. 
There was also found an antique copy of the celebrated 
Laocoon group, in terra cotta, in a perfect condition. 


M. Maurice Ardent has just published at Paris a 
work entitled Bibliotheque de l'Etranger en Limousin, 
which contains some information very interesting to 
the antiquary on the subject of enamelling. The 
author gives some of the “secrets, receipts, and 
methods of working” of the famous artificers of 
Limousin ; which may or may not be of value to the 
modern artist in enamels—we are not competent to 
determine : he gives, also, a series of little biographies 
of the principal enamellers of Limoges, with notices 
of their works; and, above all, an appropriated list 
of the monograms with which they distinguished 
their works, which will be very acceptable to the 
amateur. <A plate is given of an ancient bronze 
enamelled vase, recently discovered between Roche- 
chouart and Chassenon, the ancient Cassinomagus ; 
its date is believed to be the end of the third century, 
and the ornaments with which it is covered prove 
that at this early period the process of enamelling 
styled taille dépargne was in extensive use. M. Ar- 
dent announces also the proposed publication of two 
other works: one, a Guide de 'Etranger en Limoges ; 
and the other upon the Chateaux anciens et modernes 
du Limousin. 

Another book of Egyptian antiquities is announced, 
viz., Monumens del Egypte, &c., by Dr. Henry Brugsch. 
Dr. Brugsch was sent three years ago by the King of 
Prussia to visit the monuments of Egypt: he resided 
there two years; and this book is his contribution to 
our knowledge of the antiquities of that wonderful 
land. We, of course, can never hope to see the 
English Government send out a learned expedition, 
either to Egypt or anywhere else; in default of this, 
we beg to suggest whether it would not be worth while 
to form an Egyptian Archeological Association. 
Vast as is the amount of materials which we already 








possess for the study of Egyptian archeology, it is 
not owing to the diligence with which they have been 
sought out, but to their indestructibility by lapse of | 
time in that climate, and to the consequent profusion 
with which they are scattered over the surface. | 
We know that the level of the Nile valley now is | 
many feet above its ancient level, and that the earth 
must be filled with relics of antiquity. There are 
mounds scattered all over Egypt which we knowcon- 
ceal buried monuments; yet, with one or two recent 
exceptions, no attempt at excavation has been made ; 
the mummies and many other interesting objects are 
still broken up maliciously by the ignorant and greedy 
curiosity-dealers of the cities, to make their own wares 
more valuable in the European-visitor market. We 
do not know any part of the world, hardly excepting 
the Holy Land, where a society for conserving anti- 


quities, recording discoveries as they accidentally | — 


turn up, and searching for others, conld make so sure | 
of a large and valuable harvest as in the valley of the | 
And we may venture to say that, in spite of | 
all that has hitherto been done by the students of | 
Egyptian archeology, there is still ample room for | 
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in accumulating material, but in making & Scientific 
and satisfactory use of the material which has been 
accumulated. 

The learned world is indebted to M. Melchior de 
Vogué for a memoir, published in two numbers 
of the Athéneum Francais, on some discoveries 
of value in Syria, and on a hypothesis founded 
upon them, on the subject of Phanician Art, 
After describing a monument at Omm-el-Aamid, and 
pointing out (by the help of woodcuts) the peculiarities 
of its sculptures, the strange mixture which they 
exhibit of Assyrian and Egyptian features, together 
with peculiarities of treatment distinct from either; he 
thus sums up the conclusions at which he arrives: 
“Tt appears to me to result from the study of these 
monuments that they belong to a distinct art, which 
is neither that of the Egyptians, whose character, 
invariably hieratic, is specially easy to recognise ; nor 
to that of the Assyrians, with which we are becoming 
better acquainted every day; still less is it that of 
the Greeks, which does not appear in Syria until it 
was introduced by the Seleucid ; and yet it is far from 
being original, and reflects the two first, the Egytians 
and Assyrian, in a very marked manner. One must 
recognise then that it is the work of a people who, 
though distinct from the Assyrians and from the 
Egyptians, yet, either by the exchange of intercourse, 
or by the force of arms and of circumstances, have 
been’ subjected to the influence of these two peoples, 
even to the degree of taking a part of their symbols, 
and their architectural forms and their costumes. Is 
not this the character of the Phoenicians, and of all 
the peoples who have dwelt between the two empires 
of Egypt and Assyria? Their geographical position 
and their internal divisions put them at the mercy of 
these two powerful neighbours, who made their ter- 
ritory the theatre of their combats. Sacred and 
profane history have preserved the names of 
the principal conquerors who have overrun these 
countries, and disputed their possession—Sesostris, 
Sheshank, Zorkh or Ozorkhon, Sennacherib, and 
Tirhaka, Shalmanezer, Nabuchadonosor, &e. And 
even before these great invasions, the journey of 
Abraham to Egpt, and the history of Joseph and the 
Israelites, show that from the most remote times 
continued relations have existed between Asia and 
Egypt, by the intervention of nomade populations of 
Semitic race. The double influence then of Assyria 
and of Egypt must necessarily exhibit itself in the 
ideas, the religions, and the customs of these nations. 
Some of the works recently accomplished by the la- 
borious erudition of our German neighbours have 
thrown great light upon the obscurity of these early 
times. I would cite in the first rank the work of Dr. 
Morers*, and I can do nothing better than recom- 
mend the curious reader to his works for instruction. 
The learned German demonstrates that from the 
most ancient times the Empire of the Assyrians, that 
of Ninus and Semiramis, extended even to the Medi- 
terranean Sea; that the Pheenicians figured as auxi- 
liaries in the army which the Queen of Babylon car- 
ried to the conquest of India; and that the name of 
Semiramis remains yet in all the fabulous traditions 
of the Asiatic coast: It is to their relations with the 
Assyrians that the people of these countries owe the 
worship of fire and of the stars, which has been com- 
bined with the worship of the local deities. In 
this connection, the history of the Jews furnishes 
us with valuable indications. The Bible, which 
enumerates so faithfully all the fallings away 
and all the idolatries of the people of God, does not 
mention the worship of the stars until the time of the 
first Assyrian invasions. Up to that time, when 
Israel abandoned the altars of Jehovah, they sacrificed 
to Baal, and to gods of wood and stone; but when 
Ahaz, King of Judah, had summoned to his aid Tiglath- 
Pileser, King of Assyria, he was compelled to adopt 
his creed, and to overthrow the idols and the images 
which had invaded the sanctuary.t Then he caused 
an altar to be erected upon the roof of the temple, 














































































moon, and to all the host of heaven. So also it is in 
we must seek for the origin o 
Astarte, the goddess of the Sidonians of Moloch, the 
god of fire, adored under various names among tle 
Phoenicians and the Ammontes; of Chemosh 0 
Ariel, the God of the Moabites, and of Derceto, the 
divinity of the Philistines.~ At the same time 
the influence of Egypt made itself felt by iva 
sions, and by commercial relations; like that ot 
Assyria, it influenced ideas, and belief, and manners, !® 
the track of armies and caravans. One is able to 
follow, in the works which I have already cited, the 
march of this operation, which was the more 
effectual since the fear of the Assyrians drew Syma 
towards the Pharaohs, and since the ships of Tyre 

























* Die Phénizier, 1 vol. Bonn, 1841; and Das Phonics 
Alterthum, 2 vols, Berlin, 1849. os 

+ He sacrificed to the gods of Damascus, 2 Chron. XXvill., 
and sent a pattern of an altar from Damascus to Uriat vi 
Priest, to make one like it, with all the workmans4 





t Stark, Gaza und die Phil'stiische Kiiste. 
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entered more freely into the ports of Lower Egypt. 
Thus, the Egyptian influence, after having reigned 
simultaneously with that of Assyria, ended by 
prevailing over it, to such a_ degree, that under 
the successors of Alexander, Isis and Osiris had 
almost dethroned Adonis and Baal. Thus it is 
certain that not only at this period, but from the re- 


motest times, the religions of Nineveh and of Mem- | 


phis have reacted upon that of the inhabitants of 
Western Asia. When these populations began to 


establish themselves, and to build cities and temples, | 


it is evident that their arts and their architecture 
would follow the same course as their ideas, and parti- 
cipate in the twofold resemblance to those of Assyria 
and Egypt, and especially of the latter. It is demon- 


strated now that the Temple of Jerusalem was con- | 
ceived after an Bg yptian plan ;* and, if one credits | 
ucian (De Dea Syria, 2, 3), the | 


the assertion of 
Assyrian and Pheenician temples, and among them 


that of Hercules at Tyre, the work of Hiram, were | 


constructed on principles imported from Egypt into 
Assyria. The Pheenician priests wore the Egyptian 
costume, the high head-dress, and the linen robe, 
even at Gades (Cadiz), which was a Tyrian colony: 
(Silius Italicus, iii. 24.) Every day facts come to 


light which confirm the testimony of the ancients. | 
M. de Vogué cites a number of architectural monu- | 


ments, upon which this peculiar Assyro-Egyptian 
character is impressed, found in several parts of 
Western Asia; e.g., the monuments which he has 
himself discovered at Omm-el-Aamid; the monu- 
ments of Jerusalem (as described in Holy Scripture, 
and other writings); a bas-relief found by M. de Saulcy 
on the east shore of the Dead Sea at Redjom-el-Aabed ; 


another sculptured stone found by O. de Richter | 


built into the Maronite Church at Debail; the ruins 


of an ancient edifice, with a sculptured portal, at | 
Schir-el-Maidan, on the right bank of the Nalr-Ibra- | 
him ; a sarcophagus in the Louvre, brought from the | 


sepulchral grottoes of Liban, of a form evidently 


inspired by the mummy-cases of the Egyptians, but | 


with the head of a type sui generis, and approaching 
that of the primitive Greek statues ; and lastly a crowd 
of little objects—coins, engraved stones, and jewels, &c. 


—which the soil of Syria gives to light daily, in which | 


this same mingled character is observable. M. de 
Vogué describes at length some of these coins and 
engraved gems, which are preserved in the. public 
collections at Paris. ‘The Phcenician people,” he 


goes on to say, “is of all the peoples of the Asiatic | 


coast, that which has played the greatest part in 
ancient history. Driven upon the seas by the nomade 
and adventurous spirit of the Semitic races, it has from 
the first ages of the world served as the go-between to 
different nations, trafficking in merchandise and ideas, 


founding powerful colonies, and appearing at the | 


commencement of all civilisations. At the same time 
that they extended their relations abroad, the Phceni- 
cians cultivated the arts at home; and the Bible 
shows us to what degree of perfection they had 
attained in the time of Hiram and Solomon. 
then natural to attribute to them all the hybrid 
monuments of which we have been speaking, rather 
Fo to any one of the peoples which surrounded 
them. 
from this classification all the monuments of this 


kind in which a well-determined geographical posi- | 


tion or special characteristics permit us to recognise 
a different origin. But for aJl those which offer no 


other indication than their Assyro-Egyptian phy- | 
siognomy, such as the medals and engraved gems | 


which have no legend, it is more logical, from the 
moment that we recognise their Asiatic origin, to 
attribute them to the Phoenicians, whose superiority 


in art is incontestible, rather than to any of the na- | 


tions whose ephemeral existence has left nothing but 
a name to the records of history.” 








ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
a A FINE ART. 

Tne Builder for this year opens with a critical 
description of St. George's Hall, Liverpool, which the 
Writer regards as not only, in his belief, “surpassing 
ay building of the kind in Europe” in respect to the 
vastness of its plan, but as displaying “ a knowledge 


of all the best examples and principles of architectural | 


Science, which the labour of a life would seem neces- 
sary to bestow on the experienced veteran, and which, 
in the youthful author of this work, seems little short 
of divination.” 
Lonsdale Elmes, was only twenty-three years of age 
When he obtained the premium, in a large competition 
of the profession, for the building of St George’s Hall ; 


and that, exhausted by his labours, co-operating | 


with a fatal malady, he sought recovery in Jamaica, 
and there died at the early age of thirty-four. 

But, however these considerations (with others 
‘onnected with his bereft widow and child) may 
luterest us the more in the contemplation of the monu- 
Ment which gives such proud permanence to his genius 
ind name, there is no need of any extrinsic circum- 


“ances to make criticism indulgent; for, whatever | 


*Xceptions may be taken to parts of the building, as 





,, According to Mr. Layard, it still more closely resembled 
the Assyrian type. . 


It is | 


It is unnecessary to say that we must except | 


It appears that its designer, Harvey | 


coming short of perfection, the work, in its entirety, 
| must command the homage of fastidiousness itself. 
| The compromise between the architect’s power to 

reach perfection and the conflicting requirements 
| which unavoidably prevented its attainment, must be 

obvious to every mind that can appreciate the amount 
| of excellence attained—and that will be the mind 
which can equally perceive what is unattainable. At 
| the same time, for the sake of sound criticism, and 
| especially for the interests of the architectural student, 
the defects of such a building, however imperatively 
occasioned, should be mentioned in connexion with its 
general merits and particular excellencies; and we, 
therefore, read with equal satisfaction the learned 
eulogies bestowed by the writer of the opening article 
in the Builder for 1855, and the “ Critical Review of 
St. George’s Hall and the Assize Courts, Liverpool,” 
by Mr. Huggins; in the last of which the writer at 
once performs his duty as the authorised eulogist of 
what is admirable, and as the commentator on what 
is imperfect. This review will be found in two parts 
(see Builder, vol. xii. pp. 3 and 26). 
the leading article dwells upon some points in the 
design as illustrating certain principles of critical 
acumen, which greatly display the knowledge, taste, 
and judgment of the young architect ; and he justly 
alludes to the “ scientific daring exhibited in the grand 
feature of the hall, in which Mr. Elmes proposed to 
reproduce, but to surpass, the Roman Hall—that great 
crux to the architects of Europe during fifteen centu- 
ries—which none in this country had yet presumed to 
execute. In solid brick vaulting, fireproof, enduring, 
and masonic, England possesses, for the first time, a 
magnificent specimen of Roman grandeur, worthy of 
our not less than Roman country; and the trussed 
| roof of combustible materials, its flat and plastered 


ceilings, are rejected and abandoned, let us hope for | 


ever, in our enduring monuments.” Mr. Huggins 
also, with equal justice, remarks on the triumphant 


proof afforded by St. George s Hall of the adaptability | 


of classical architecture to be made “a creature, as it 
were, of our day and country”—“not Italian only, 
nor Greek only, nor Roman only, but all of them,” as 
giving “body to the great spirit of modern archi- 
tecture, and composing a system sufficiently copious 


for those more complicated and multifarious exigen- | 


cies which distinguish our present social system from 
that of any ancient one.” ‘ Mr. Elmes,” says the 
reviewer, ‘“‘has done much towards proving the 
strangely-disputed power of vital development to meet 
the growing exigencies of the world, inherent in the 
| classic style,” in victorious opposition ‘ to those tra- 


| ducers of it, who declare it to cramp invention and 


render plagiarism a necessity.’ 
But, if any considerations be necessary to excuse 
the gifted architect of St. George’s Hall on the score 


of imperfection, they may well be grounded on the | 


fact that the design was first made nearly twenty 
years ago, when that great advance in the know- 
ledge and promulgation of critical principles, which 
now advantages the student, was yet to be made. If 
the general professional mind, and a portion of the 


more intelligent public, have since learned to detect | 


the faults in such a building as St. George's Hall, it 
must be remembered that its great and commanding 
| general excellence, and the learned development of 
grand principles which now teach the most accom- 
plished of living professors, were produced by the 
| late Mr. Elmes at a time when classic design and its 
essential vitality were being withheld from general 
regard and professional care (or at least from public 


professional notice) by the pervading ascendancy of | 


the Gothic mania. The reactional feeling for classic 
architecture that is now daily gathering strength, and 
which is at length being advocated with energetic 


eloquence, under an indignant sense of the bigoted | 


narrowness that until lately impeded its rise—was 
scarcely to be hoped for when Elmes was at work 
in his studio on the first sketches for the great Liver- 
pool building. The two or three professional writers 
who then ventured on the advocacy of Greco-Roman 
| design were without sympathy from the public, and 
without support from the professional critic; and 
these—the earliest pioneers in the task of classic 
revival—are now utterly forgotten in the crowd of 
co-operators who are at last coming to the rescue. 
Critical articles, however, in ephemeral periodicals, 
can do little while they work unassisted by more pal- 
pable strength. The most pregnant seed was being 
sown by Lonsdale Elmes when he laid the founda- 


tion-stone of the Liverpool Hall in 1838; and now, | 


in 1855, this magnificent building stands forth, like a 
tree of unsurpassed grandeur and beauty—majestic 


rich in its Italian fruit, vigorous in the vitality 
breathed into it by the genius of its cultivator, and 


ment of the British soil, which accepts it with all the 
| ardent love of an enraptured recipient. 
The Builder, in its volume for this year, 1855, gives 
| a ground-floor and upper plans of St. George's Hall, 
with an interior perspective; and, in the Edinburgh 
Building Chronicle for October 1854 is a very charm- 
ing lithograph of the exterior. These illustrations 
|enable us to follow Mr. Huggins in his “ critical 
review,” with tolerably fair means for judging how 
far we agree with him. There is, at least, that 


| amount of coincident opinion between us which is 


sufficient to prove, that, where professional mitids go 


The writer of | asu t r 
| think with him, that “they might have been in 


in its Greek form, gorgeous in its Roman foliage, | 


strong beyond all former strength in the nourish- | 
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earnestly to work in the search for, and application 
of, real principles, they will approximate in their con- 
clusions. The writer of the opening article in the 
Builder has done well; but he is something of a 
special pleader on the exclusive side of eulogy: and 
he seems to advocate as a merit what we 
have our doubts upon, viz., the marking of 
the ceiling by a continuous horizontal line above 
the “side groining arches,” instead of carrying it 
“down to the springing of the arched vault, as is com- 
monly the case.” He says “the whole proportion is 
thereby heightened, and the parallelogram of the 
ceiling materially elongated.” This may be true; 
but it seems to indicate that Mr. Cockerell (who, we 
believe, finished this part of the building, so far as 
its surface decoration is concerned) felt there was a 
want of height and length. But the mischief is, that 
the remedy applies only to the ‘“‘ waggon-head” of 
the ceiling, and not to the still more important part 
below. As Mr. Huggins says, “the columns within 
the hall are too few to be much noticed, and too far 
asunder to have the effect of a colonnade ;” and we 


couples, instead of single columns, with great advan- 
tage to the character of the place.” The truth is, that 
length and height are not more especially to be re- 
garded in such a chamber than expanse. It is not a 
gallery, but a room for sitters in transverse extent ; 
and we coincide with Mr. Huggins in the opinion 
that, while “rectilinear division and subdivision of 
the ceiling into distinct and similar compartments are 
productive of much elegance, they are fatal to the 
grandeur arising from its simple geometrical form.” 
lie says truly, “‘compartments of a ceiling may be 
small as you please, but they must be wrought by 
grouping into great compartments if they arc to have 
any effect of grandeur.” We therefore conceive, with 
deference, that if the ceiling had exhibited broad rib- 
divisions, springing, ‘ as is commonly the case,” from 
the imposts of the “ side-groining arches,” instead of 
above their crowns, there would have been less occa- 


| sion for the exception which Mr. Huggins takes to the 


fact that, of “‘the grandeur of the exterior, too few 


| and faint are the rays that have penetrated to the 


interior.” 

We do not quite see with Mr. Huggins that, under 
all the circumstances of the case, increased mural 
surface could have been given to the solid work at 
the uniting angles of the four facades; for we should 


| be sorry to see the number of the columns of the 


south portico, or of the ante of the eastern front, 
diminished. Perhaps the solid work of the extreme 
angles of the building might have been repeated at 
the ends of the central lateral east colonnade, to the 
increase of that “repose” which Mr. H. thinks de- 
sirable; and the plan indicates that the western front 
exhibits such provision; but we are less sensible of a 
want of repose in the columnar storey of the edifice, 
than of too heavy and unrelieved a simplicity in the 
great crowning coffer which incloses the vaulting of 
the hall—a defect to which we have especially alluded 
in former articles. 

It is our object in these remarks rather to exemplify 
the character which criticism should assume, on 


| grounds that leave the genius, knowledge, and skill 


of Mr. Elmes unquestioned, than to follow out this 
particular subject in all its claims to analysis; and 
we close with an echo of Mr. Huggins’s words, that, 
imperfect as St. George’s Hall may be, its exterior is 
still one of the finest pieces of architecture in the 
world. 

We next turn, with very different feelings, to a 
building, the name of which is “as familiar to our 
ears,” not only as ‘household words,” but as connected 
with a house which is to hold the prime theme of all 
words that loyalty delights to utter—the Queen of 
Great Britain. She is personally, not less than poli- 


| tically, the especial subject of our heart’s interest; 
| and we have ever heard, with expectations affecting 


the honour of “ Architecture as a Fine Art,” of her 
Majesty's intended home at Balmoral—her Scottish 
palace. The Builder (vol. xiii. p. 19) presents us 
with a view of it, and describes it ‘* Scotch Baronial 
in style, but in a modified form.” Whether the editor 
has italicised the word “ modified” with the signifi- 
cance we apply to it, is more than we have authority 
to say; but it will be necessary to modify our critical 
notions very considerably before we can make them 
suit the example before us as a pattern of any style 
whatever. Without an adequate knowledge of the 
characteristics which individualise the ‘“ Scottish 
Baronial,” we fancied we had yet certain habitual 
impressions that might enable us to see whether any 
pretended example of it be right or wrong; but Mr. 
Smith’s illustration of it in his design for Balmoral 


| Castle, has left us so perplexed, that we are only left 


to refer to what is said of it in the Scottish Building 
Chronicle. “ The Old Scottish,” says the writer, “has 


been more equivocally dealt with (in this example) 


than in any other modern specimen with which we 
are acquainted. Than the case in question too, no 
opportunity could have been more favourable for de- 
veloping the capabilities of the style, in its sturdy 
breadth, rugged outline, and picturesque combinations 
of tower and turret, high-pitched gables, and roomy 
oriels. And, in the case of Balmoral, one somehow 
expected that the indigenous style of North Britain 
would turn out all its resources, and put on its best 
face, to entice the Sovereign to her Highland retreat. 
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The manner in which such anticipations have been 
dissipated may be winked at by those whose loyalty 
outruns their judgment, but cannot fail to vex men 
with ordinary taste for architectural proprieties, and 
those who would have liked with us to have had the 
prestige of a tasteful residence associated with the 
other advantages of her Majesty’s honoured presence 
amongst us. But no one conversant with the ‘ Scotch 
Baronial’ would recognise it in Balmoral Castle, in 
the rustication and key-stones of the tower, or the 
tawdry Gothic of the porch; and the imagination is 
still further stretched to discover anything in the 
composition in the smallest degree expressive of an 
abode of foyalty.” 

It seems, indeed, fated that the sovereigns of Eng- 
land never shall, with the sole exception of Windsor 


(which is, after all, far from being unexceptionable in | 
its modern features), be housed in a palace worthy of | 
The Italian Villa at Osborne, in the Isle | 


the nation. 
of Wight, is pleasing enough as a secondary regal 
abode ; but it was expected that the Scottish home 
would have been truly palatial, at least to the extent 
of its scale, and such a building as the Scottish por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects would have felt pride 
in regarding. Nor let it be said, that no palace was 
intended, but simply a mountain retreat,—for it is as 
far above a monarch’s humility as it is below a 
noble’s grandeur; and, by whatever scale or degree 
measured, it either so goes beyond, or comes short of, 


any definite character, that, in the words of a facetious | 


friend at our elbow, “it is, simply, some such thing 
to no such purpose.” The great tower might be some 
old castle remnant, “ modified” with indifferent taste: 
the main body, as given in the view, is not a whit 
above a roomy farm-house, with a castellated and 
cupolaed pigeon-house superadded ; and the carriage- 
porch is as genuine a bit of “ Carpenter’s Gothic” as 
ever Batty Langley perpetrated. Let us refresh our 


jaded spirits with something to some purpose, though | 
the “thing” may perhaps be said to exhibit an | 


architectural splendour as much beyond the character 
of its “ purpose,” as the purpose of Balmoral Castle is 
beyond the “ castle ” itself. 

he poor boys and girls, then, of James Donald- 
son’s charitable regard and munificence, are housed in 
some such a building as we might have expected to 
find at Balmoral. 
for February, 1855, gives, according to its wont, a 


beautifully-executed lithograph of Donaldson’s Hos- | 
pital, Edinburgh, in which the Tudor architecture of | 


Burleigh House is “ modified” into a result far beyond 
the critical merits of the old original. We care not 
by what style or exact period of original art to esti- 
mate it. It stands on its own merits, superior and 
self-consistent, “an excellent whole; well digested 
in its parts, and laid down with as much modesty as 
cunning ;” exhibiting such diversity in simplicity, 


such a balance of solid and void, such life and repose, | 
such a just disposition of concentrated richness and | 


ennobling breadth, and such artistic universality, 
that whatever faults it may have must be looked 
for almost hypercritically, and of course must be 
found, because “ we are nothing if not critical.” 

We are, then, not quite satisfied with the tripled 


chimney-tops between the turrets of the central and | 
end compartments, though we do not at all see where | 


else they could have been placed. Chimneys over 
windows (and especially over large bay-windows) can 
never be quite pleasant, because the fireplaces cannot 
be directly under them, and a tortuous direction of 
flue is inevitable. The chimneys on the zig-zag 
gablets, over the piers between the windows, are of 
course effectively and constructively well placed; and 
the buttresses under them properly back the masonry, 
which is weakened by the fire-openings and flues. 
But we wish the buttresses (if the lithograph rightly 
gives them) had been a thought broader; and we 
have our doubts as to the little pedimented cappings 
which crown them. Is there not a leetle too 
much ornamentation on the cupolettas—at least of 
the central turrets? and might not the loop windows, 


near the top of the latter, have been a something | 


lengthened downwards? But where else may the 
carper find a peg whereon to hang a cavil? 
been a palace, we might have required that the 
central doorway should be something more empha- 
sised, if not porched; and, being but an asylum for 
poor children, the whole structure is questionless too 
magnificent. This, it is true, is a grand fault ; but it 
is one which touches the trustees of James Donaldson 
alone. It has left Mr. W. H. Playfair to make 
“a mistake without a blunder,” and to err most 
splendidly, to his own infinite credit as among the 
most accomplished of British architects. ‘The com- 


ments of the editor of the Chronicle on this elegant | 


building are most just in their eulogy. 


We have before alluded to the magnificence of the | 


mercantile architecture at Glasgow. It seems to be 
progressing at a rate and ona scale which are far 
beyond anything exhibited by structures of the same 
class in London; nor can we but reflect on the sin- 
gular contradiction, which the profuse expenditure of 
money in mere ornamentation seems to give to the 
old proverbial regard of the Scotchman for effecting 
the income, rather than the outlay of money. The 


Building Chronicle for January 1855 gives a view of | 
a compound structure, now erecting for Messrs. | 


Anderson and Co., from designs by Messrs. Kirkland 
and Russell, in Miller-street, Glasgow, which mo- 


The Edinburgh Building Chronicle | 


Had it | 





derate and prudent minds might almost consider to be 
alarmingly splendid. It sugests the idea, that the 
windows may hereafter exhibit announcements of 
goods to be sold at an “ appalling sacrifice!” Palladio 
and the Venetian architects are largely drawn upon; 
and, to say the least of it, the building will be a 
| striking example of scenic desigu. The solid parapet 
at the top appears to us objectionable in its heaviness ; 
nor can we see how the feeling for the ornate, which 
must have become habitual on reaching the top of the 
arcaded attic, can have avoided the use of an open 
balustrade. With all respect to the architects, we 
would submit that the simple sunk pannelling they 
have employed is common-place and ineffective. 








POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I, New Books. 

Lettsomian Lectures on the Physical Constitution, 
Diseases, and Fractures of Bones. By Joun Bisnor, 
F.R.S.—Mr. Bishop is too well known as a mathema- 
tician, an anatomist, and a surgeon, to render a 
lengthened notice of these lectures at all needful. 
They were delivered, at the request of the Council, 
before the Fellows of the Medical Society of London. 
The first two lectures ‘on Diseases of Bones,” in- 
| clude a full but condensed account of the physical 
| properties, the mechanical powers, and the chemical 
| and organic constituents of these important structures 

illustrated by diagrams and tables. The diseases 
| treated of are rickets, mollities ossium, caries (or 
ulceration), psoas abscess, ostitis necrosis, exostosis, 
osteophytes, and soft tumours of bones, together with 
their diagnosis and treatment. 


the manner on which they occur, the method by which 
nature repairs them, and the duty of the surgeon in 
mechanically assisting and superintending this pro- 
| cess of repair. y 
| would not allow of a complete treatise on all of these 
| accidents, and Mr. Bishop has wisely selected for dis- 
cussion those special fractures which are likely, in 
practice, to give rise to mistaken diagnosis. His ob- 
servations on fractures of the thigh bone are particu- 
larly interesting and important. He differs from that 
giant in surgery, the late Sir Astley Cooper, as to the 
impossibility of an osseous union of a fracture of the 
neck of the thigh bone, within the capsular ligament ; 
| he proves that such an union has frequently taken 
place, and condemns that barbarous appliance now so 
| 

} 


generally used, the long and straight splint. This 
pamphlet will, of course, soon be in the hands of every 
practitioner of surgery, and to the student of nature 
it commends itself as presenting in language at once 


the structure and economy of that important portion 
of the Almighty’s best work—the human bones. 
| The fourth part of Dr. Mayne’s Expository Lexicon 


of the publication. We can only express our earnest 
hope that the editor may meet with such encourage- 
ment as he deserves, and that he may thus be enabled 
to complete the work within a reasonable time. It is 


to such magnitude as to place its publication beyond 
the convenience of individual enterprise. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, to bring it out by subscription in two 
forms :—1. In six quarterly parts, price 5s. each. 
2. In one thick 8yo. volume, bound in cloth, price 
| 1210s. It has been justly remarked that by far the 


consists of well-compiled lexicons, dictionaries, and 
cyclopedias; and yet these are published not only as 
cheap as other books, but, when we consider the 
| labour involved and other peculiar expenses of these 
publications, we may say that nothing that issues 
| from the press is half so cheap. We trust that not 
| only the profession but the public will prove that 
| their opinion coincides with ours, by immediately 
| becoming subscribers. The high testimonials of such 
| men as Dr. Kidd of Oxford, Dr. Bond of Cambridge, 
| and Sir John Forbes, M.D., F.R.S., prove that our 
| opinion is sustained by those who have the best pos- 
| sible qualifications for forming an estimate of the value 
of such a work. 

Medical Anatomy. By Francis Sisson. M.D., 
F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. Fasciculus 
I., imperial folio, with coloured plates, 5s.—There can 
be but one opinion as to the correctness, value, and 
importance of these plates. They are not intended, 
like plates of anatomy, to curtail the labours of the 
| dissecting-room, nor, like the pretty pictures of skin 
diseases, so beautifully got up, to attract (the atten- 
| tion of) patients. They are evidently intended to 


tions of the author on the degree and direction of the 
various displacements to which the viscera of the chest 
and abdomen are subject under disease, accident, 
tight-lacing, tumours, and other causes. 


diagnosing thoracic and abdominal disease. 


A Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes of Death 
lin London, with Metereological Observations for the 


| statistical. 








| disease or accident. 


The third lecture | 
treats of * fractures of the bones,” showing generally | 


The limits assigned to these lectures | 


; ae" , “ : | of forecast, arrangement, prompt 
simple, rigid, and philosophical, a condensed view of | 


now announced that the Expository Lexicon has grown | 
| country parks, thanks Providence for thus disposing 
lof the dregs of society, and, for itself, dreads no 


most valuable portion of every gentleman’s library | 


| atmosphere under 32 degrees. 


We cannot 
but regard this as an important and somewhat novel | 
field of investigation, which, if cultivated successfully, | 
must remove some of the many existing difficulties in 


Fifteen Years, 1840—1854.—This important retro- 
spect, compiled from the weekly returns, and pub- 
lished by the authority of the Registrar-General, 
contains the only authentic record of deaths and their 
causes which may be fairly entitled to be called 
Something surely ought to be learned by 
comparing and collating the causes under the opera- 
tion of which nearly a million of human beings have 
been called to theirlast account. Such a record has 
never before been in the hands of the profession or of 
the public, and it is now in very few hands indeed. 
We have not had time at present to analyse its im- 
portant array of figures, but a few startling facts have 
already arrested our attention. We observe, first, 
that the deaths from all causes have increased, during 
the fifteen years, from 46,281 in 1840 to 73,697 in 
1854; the increase having, with the exception of a few 
years, such as 1849, the cholera year, generally kept 
pace with the increase of population; but the hu- 
miliating part of the picture remains to be disclosed. 
The numbers dying of ‘‘ age” appear to have gradually 
decreased from 3471 in 1840 to 2290 in 1854. If there 
be any truth in these returns, we can only infer 
that of late years a larger proportion have died of 
The next question is, How is 
this? Has the supposed advancement of medical 
science so signally failed in arresting the attacks of 
fatal disease, or has the increased mortality been 
occasioned by such causes as medicine can rarely or 
never control—such as sudden death, convulsions, 
teething, phthisis, hydrocephalus, &c¢? We are 
startled at finding how these questions are answered 
in the figures before us. Nearly all these unpre- 
ventible or unknown causes of death appear to have 
been mercifully less fatal of late than formerly. 
Those diseases on which medical science has of late 
shed a new light, are also retiring before the advance 
of therapeutics. Even phthisis, hydrocephalus, 
cephalitis, and asthma number fewer victims even In 
an increased population. Where, then, is the great 
increase? We find it among the preventible classes 
of disease. The deaths from the zymotic class are 
increased more than three-fold—from 8399 per annum 
to 26,712. There is no division of disease in the list 
in which the increase of numbers approaches this 
amount. The diseases better understood by the ad- 
vance of medicine are clearly diminished in intensity, 
and it cannot be said that our knowledge of the 
zymotie class, which includes the epidemics, has been 
retrograding ; far from it. We know pretty well how 
to prevent these diseases, at all events; but we want 
the means. And these are in the hands of Govern- 
ment; and we say it, without fear of contradiction, 
—Government is responsible for at least 20,000 out of 
these 26,712 deaths per annum. We stand horrified 
(and well we may) at the unnecessary sacrifice of some 
twenty thousand lives at the Crimea, through want 
r attention, and 


orderly management. Now this is precisely the 


| number of victims which have been annually immo- 


lated to the same cursed idol—indifference to human 


— : : : | life—here in London, for years past, at our very doors. 
| is just published, and well sustains the high character | 
| 


Nay, the stench of our drains, and the filth of our 
water supplies, have endangered every one of us; 
and the same (once heathen) vice, «difference to 


| human life, still sits in our councils, ignores the facts 
| of its own registration, shrugs its official shoulders, 


lounges in its easy-chair, breathes the fragrance of its 


disease,—but the gout. 
II. Epmemics AND THE Pusiic HEALTH. 

Extreme degrees of cold, when long-continued and 
unprovided for, are so destructive to human life, that 
the increased mortality of the last few weeks would 
have been much more apparent but for the mechanical 
effects of ice and snow in nullifying the influence, for 
the time, of other sources of disease. The effluvia of 
cesspools, dung-heaps, &c., is checked, and almost 
destroyed, by the material being covered up or frozen; 
and the zymotic tendency, which is always excessive 
in the warmest weather, amounts to nothing in all 
It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that, under this sudden thaw, unless precautions 
are used accordingly, more illness will prevail, 
especially if the scarcity of fuel prevents the poor 


| from having recourse to a good fire, which, by drying 


and ventilating apartments, becomes a great purer 
of their habitations. 

Use of Belladonna in Scarlatina.—In_a lengthy and 
laborious article in the British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, by Dr. Begbie, written with a 
view to test the merits of belladonna as a preventive 


| of scarlatina, an immense amount of evidence having 


been examined and disposed of, the author concludes 
with these words: “It is our opinion that experience 
has altogether failed to recommend the employment 


- | of belladonna, and that now we should be prepared to 
convey to others the result of the important observa- | 


abandon the practice as not only insufficient, but 
absurd.” His opinion is founded on three positions— 
‘1, Numerous facts attest the want of success attend- 
ing the administration of this drug as a prophylactl¢ 
against scarlatina. 2. All those facts which apparently 
testify in its fayour admit of other and ready 
explanations. 3. These explanations are, in them: 
selves, perfectly satisfactory.” We are glad to fin¢ 
that this investigation has terminated in the triumph 
’ of common sense over what we have long considere 
t to be a very weak conceit. 
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Ill. Meprcan Curr-cnar, &c. 








The Medical Press.—At a late meeting of the Me- | 
tropolitan Branch of the Provincial Medical Associa- | 


tion, Dr. Webster, Dr. Risdon Bennett, and other 
speakers complained in grave terms of the disgrace- 


ful state of the periodical medical press. Dr. Bennett 


applied his remarks not only to the London periodicals, | 


but to those of Edinburgh and Dublin. He is reported 
to have said of the medical press generally, that 
“its condition is most deplorable, he might say 
shameful, and disgraceful to the profession. Great 
questions were lost sight of, and mere party matters, 


petty jealousies and squabbles, which should die as | 


soon as they were born, were studiously kept before 
the world.” It is plainly to the morale of the medi- 
cal press that these observations are chiefly and too 


justly applicable; but it may be said also that, in a 
literary point of view, the medical periodicals are no | 
This, however, is easily | 


credit to the profession. 
accounted for: a medical journal can only be pro- 
perly conducted by a medical man; and, its circula- 
tion being necessarily limited, the salary of an editor 
is not a very tempting bait to a man of education 
and literary talent. The profession contains a fair 
proportion of good writers, whose position in life 
compels them to seek by literary engagements that 
support which the crowded state of the profession 
does not hold out to them. But they get much more 


liberal pay from the managers of the general press | 
Consequently, they rarely trouble | 


than the medical. 
themselves about professional literature. Again, a 
vicious practice prevails which tends to deteriorate the 
value of medical literature. Men write to procure prac- 
tice and not for pay; and from this source an editor 
can always get the pages of his periodical filled 
without trouble or expense. If from such contribu- 
tions a selection were made of those only which are 
calculated to advance medical science, and if these were 
handsomely paid for, the proprietors would soon find 
their reward in an increased sale, Another vice still 
more odious than the former has been charged upon 
one of the weeklies. If a professional man, however 
high his standing or important his writings, has 
offended the editor, it is decreed that his name shall 
never again appear in these sacred pages. He may 
have published a most valuable treatise, but it must 
not be reviewed, or even named: the editor’s pen 
must be kept pure; it may not contaminate itself by 
any allusion to the offender or his works. It requires 
but little discernment to perceive that on this system 
there will ultimately disappear from this periodical 
the names and works and contributions and dis- 
coveries of nearly all the ornaments of the profession. 
Henceforward, therefore, its medical science will not 
be worth a rush; and the void must be filled by some- 
thing more piguant, and more “ spicy,” or it will not 
sll. The foolish habit of filling up the pages of 
medical periodicals with imbecile leading articles, to 
the exclusion of valuable contributions of science, is 
another evil of which the profession have cause to 
complain. An editor and his staff must be men of a 
gradus very different from that of existing leader- | 
writers before they can reasonably expect that their 

effusions will be acceptable to the profession. To take | 
amodern instance: the Medical Times and Gazette is 

one of the most respectably-conducted periodicals, and | 
itis reported to be more liberal in paying its contribu- 

tors than the rest. But look at its, editorial articles. 

In the last number (Feb. 17), for instance, there is a | 
maledictory leader on “the Vaccination Acts,” in 

which the writer, by whom Lord Lyttleton’s Act is | 
spoken of in the plural number, discovers, twelve | 
nonths after everybody has been well acquainted with | 
the state of the case, that “the Vaccination Acts | 
lave turned out complete failures;” and what is the | 
tamedy which this sapient representative of the pro- 
fssion would suggest ? “ We should advise,” he says | 
(among other recommendations), “ that the penalties | 
proposed in the late Acts should not only be threatened 

but enforced ; and that the boards of guardians should 

forthwith abandon the power of electing the vacci- 

tators.” Advise boards of guardians to abandon 

‘er political power, and this for the purpose of | 
‘aving everybody vaccinated! The profession com- 

pain that their representations are not listened to by | 
the Legislature with proper respect. We confess we 
‘annot wonder at this; and we suggest one method of 
improving the tone of the medical press. We advise 
tat medical editors, unless they have something to 
‘ty, should forthwith abandon the practice of leader- 
uniting. It sows the seeds of discord, and very rarely 
tends to the advance of medical science or the social 
iprovement of the profession. Or, if they will ad- 
“ere to it, let them employ hands and heads more 
capable, and betterfnformed. The vaccination ques- 
, J 18 a very important one in its bearings both upon 
“ie public and the profession, and much of the difti- 
ey in legislation is known to arise from the contra- 
ey notions and views of the profession; and if 
“ r hotions and views are to be gathered from our 
Weekly leaders, the writers of whom appear at present 
th very Inadequately acquainted with the subject, 

; “0 indeed the conclusion is inevitable, that the pro- 

4 Ris divided in opinion.’ But we venture to assert 

at very little difference of opinion, if any, will be 

_und amongst those membersof the profession who have | 
; Uin hand the somewhat laborious task of studying 

‘subject in all its bearings—medical, social, and po- | 
} and such only have a right to utter an opinion. 


+ 









LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mr. Cousins, the engraver, was elected a member 
of the Royal Academy on Monday se’nnight, being 


| the first engraver who has attained the full honours 
The Council of the Society of 


of that institution. 
Arts have presented a petition to the House of Com- 
mons calling upon the nation to purchase the Bernal 





Collection of Art and Antiquities.-——-The sum of 


11007. has been subscribed, and the committee require 
4007. more to fulfil their intention of erecting a 
colossal statue in bronze of the late Professor Wilson, 
to be placed on a pedestal in the open air, in some 


public situation in Edinburgh.——The selection of 


articles from the Museum of Ornamental Art at 
Marlborough House has been dispatched to the Bir- 
mingham School of Art. The Queen has lent four 
Sevres vases, valued at 4,000/——The Crystal Palace 
Company are about to furnish an Indian Court. 
The East India Company have promised to: lend a 
series of copies from the curious frescoes in the Caves 
of Ajunta.——Mr. Bernal’s “ Prints” brought good— 
some of them extraordinary—prices :—the 560 lots 
realizing 13132 One of Hogarth’s prints, “ A Modern 
Midnight Conversation,’—originally purchased by 
Mr. Bernal from Messrs. Colnaghi and Co. for 
1/. 11s. 6d.—was sold to the British Museum for 
81/. 18s. A portrait of the Great Condé, brought 
from Messrs. Grove for 10s. 6d., realized 19/. 
Hollar’s works brought excellent prices. Mr. Wilks’s 
representatives were not so fortunate as those of Mr. 
Bernal :—the 457 lots of his collection realized 471/. 
The Saint Mura’s Bell, described in the Ulster 
Journal of Archeology, No. 4, sold for 751. 12s. Mr. 
Bernal’s Library, consisting of 1530 lots, sold for 
5273/.—some of the lots fetching fancy prices. 

Some curious frescoes of the second century have 
been discovered at Rome in the Catacombs of Calixtus, 
near the Appian Way.——Edward Kretschmar, the 
wood-cutter of Leipsic, has received a gold medal 
from the King of Prussia, as a reward for his large 
woodcut of ‘The Death of Gustavus Adolphus.” —— 
M. Schrader, professor of the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts of Berlin, has completed a picture for the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of Paris, representing ‘ Milton 
dictating Paradise Lost to his Daughters.” The 
picture, in which the figures are as large as life, is at 
present on exhibition at Berlin. The niches in the 
double portico of the Palace Ufizzi, at Florence, are 
about to be filled with statues, in accordance with the 
plan of Cosmo de’ Medici’s architect, Visari. The best 





sculptors of Tuscany have been at work on statues of 


Dante, Petrarch, Macchiavelli, &c. At a public 
sale at Lyons last week, an old picture, in a most 
filthy state, representing a “Venus Bathing,” was 
knocked down to a shoemaker for 5f. The man, think- 
ing that he saw some merit in it, gave it to a painter 
of his acquaintance to be cleaned. The painter 
offered him a day or two afterwards 150f. for it, but, 
the shoemaker thinking from the offer that the picture 
must be something superior, refused to part with it. 
He afterwards took it to a connoisseur, who declared 
it to be a Nicholas Poussin. The shoemaker has since 
refused 3000f. for it. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Tue New Philharmonic Society commenced its season 
on the 14th inst., having returned to its former loca- 
lity, Exeter Hall, from whence during the last year it 
had migrated to St. Martin’s Hall. Since its establish- 
ment, according to the published account, it has been 
struggling against an adverse state of the exchequer; 
and with the view no doubt of replenishing it, and at 
the same time of extending the basis of its operations, 
it now comes forward under new auspices. ‘“* The sub- 
scription,” it is stated, ‘will be, as usual, for six 
concerts, the proceeds of which will be given in aid 
of the funds of the following and other charitable 
institutions.” Three of these are enumerated; so 
that by a simple metonymy the society may not in- 
aptly be termed the ‘‘ New Philanthropic; ” and, as 
if to show the universality of its philanthropy, it 
takes in hand first the Asylum for Idiots. One great 
point is gained by this charitable process: it enables 
the directors to put forward as patrons of the Musical 
Society a host of names in reality belonging to th 
philanthropic institutions, with the hope, we pre- 
sume, that some of the rays of patronage which now 
only fall obliquely, may in the course of time be 
brought to rest fully on the New Philharmonic. In the 
address a good deal is said of this charitable purpose; 
but if the society cannot exist without this evident 
appeal ad misericordiam, it must soon vanish, like its 
own sweet sounds, tenues in auras. The programme 
of the concert was decidedly good, and the perform- 
ance, on the whole, equally so. The first part con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont ;” a Mass of Cheru- 
bini’s in C (first time of performance in this country) ; 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A. Part II. ; Mendelssohn’s 
Ruy Blas; Aria Parto, Mozart; Solo Violin, Herr Ernst; 
a Part-song of Mendelssohn’s, and Weber’s “ Eury- 
anthe”—Dr. Wylde acting as conductor. The over- 
ture to ‘‘ Egmont” was certainly well performed, all the 


| points coming out well, and with a wonderful richness 





of effect. Cherubini’s Mass is no doubt a great work ; 
it contains some splendid passages, exhibiting all the 
artistic learning of the composer, but possessing 
scarcely enough of variety to sustain the interest. 
As, however, all the movements were necessarily 
played in succession, contrary to the intention, the 
want of effect may in some degree be attributed to 
this cause. It is not, therefore, fair to judge of a work 
thus written for portions of the service of the Roman 
Catholic Church to intervene, when all the parts in 
which there ought to be a characteristic unity of 
design are thus brought too close together. The 
principal vocalists were Miss Birch, Messrs. Herberte, 
W. A. and H. Braham. Beethoven’s symphony in A, 
which may be pronounced the weakest of all the nine, 
has, nevertheless, many redeeming qualities. The 
slow movement is wonderfully pathetic and attractive, 
and is always sure to call forth the sympathy of the 
audience, who demanded it a second time. The last 
movement was entirely lost in unmeaning celerity. 
The second part, being miscellaneous, came as a relief 
after the greater works in the first part, and the con- 
cert passed off with much enthusiasm. We must, 
however, remark upon the growing tendency to hurry 
all music, on the supposition that brilliancy is gained. 
Our conductors generally fall into this error, forso we 
must call it. Musie is a succession of sounds, pro- 
longed more or less. If this is the basis of the art, 
how can the best effects be produced by curtailing these 
sounds ?—the fault lies in the education. Students 
are for the most part all bent on execution, and ex- 
pression is sacrificed to acquire this fatal facility. The 
great difficulty in playing is in passing from the full 
sound of one note to the full sound of the notes in 
succession, whatever the interval may be. In the 
usual way of practice this is not attended to, and the 
student carries his habit into the orchestra; the con- 
sequence is, that the ear feels a gap, and the music 
then appears to lag, and to make up the deficiency in 
the continuity of tone, conductors resort to rapidity to 
produce brilliancy of effect. The real legato style is 
alike applicable for quick or slow music; without it 
there can be but little expression. We live, however, 
in days of railroad speed, and art receives the impulse. 

The Amateur Society gave a second concert on 
Monday the 19th inst. The programme consisted of 
Mozart’s Symphony in C major; a song by Henry 
Leslie, “‘ Shall I be remembered ;” Weber’s Overture to 
Oberon ; two pieces for piano by E. Prudent ; a march 
by E. Aguilar; Beethoven’s Overture to Egmont; 
J. B. Calkin’s song, “Canst thou doubt;” and 
Auber’s Overture, Le Cheval de Bronze. It is evident 
from the selection that the society aims at producing 
the works of great composers, and we must add that 
the result is highly successful, and also very credit- 
able to this body of English amateurs. The several 
movements of the symphony were taken in good time. 
Mr. Henry Leslie, the conductor, seems to study for 
himself, and endeavours to produce the best effect 
without following blindly in the wake of others. The 
piano pieces displayed the powers of Mr. A. Wel- 
lesley, who shows marked improvement in his style 
and performance. Mde. Weiss was the vocalist, and 
sung the two songs with much feeling of expression, 
the compliment of an encore being unanimously 
awarded to Mr. Henry Leslie’s charming ballad. In 
selecting this gentleman for conductor, the society 
has acted wisely. An amateur has been found fit 
for the task, and it would be better that the entire 
management should be placed in his hands, as we 
hope it will be, so that we may not again see the 
inomaly of a conductor interpolated for his own com- 
position, as was the case on this occasion. 

Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” was performed by the 
Sacred Harmonie Society on Friday, the 23rd inst. 
The vocalists were Mme. Clara Novello, Mrs. 
Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and M. Weiss. Mr. Sims 
Reeves, although indisposed, exerted himself to th 
utmost during the first part, but was obliged then to 
retire, Mr. Benson taking the music in the second 
part. The performance was, on the whole, highly 
satisfactory. 

The severity of the weather has not been favour- 
able for concert givers, who have in some cases been 
induced to postpone their exhibitions for a more 
genial time. Among them we notice that Mr. Stern- 
dale Bennett has put off his concerts; the first of 
the series, which was fixed for the 20th inst., is now 
deferred to March 13th. 


MUSICAL REVIEW, 
I've come o'er the fields to meet thee, Lass. The words 
by W. B. Scorr. The music composed by R. 
Hiappox. London: Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co. 
[ne music of this ballad is of a pleasing character, 
not abounding in melody, but flowing on sweetly, and 
with some pathos. The composer, evidently adhering 
to simplicity of style as the proper characteristic of 
ballad music. It is, on this account, more likely to 
please the public—the real aim, after all, in all com- 
positions. We do not find much poesy in the words ; 
they are, perhaps well enough as mere vehicles for 
sound. Lyrie writers seem sometimes to forget that 
the beauty of poetry lies in its truth, and hence we 
‘ften have very nondescript descriptions of nature. 
There is a little confusion of the kind in these words, 
which contain a medley of “misty meadows, 
‘early larks,” and “ sleepy plovers,” which might 
startle nature herself out of her propriety. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Sirk Henry Bishop has been engaged by Mr. 
Mitchell to give a short series of afternoon vocal 
concerts, selected from his own compositions. The 
first concert will take place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, March 6th.——After a secession of one whole | 
season, Herr Formes has renewed his engagement | 
with Mr. Gye for the Royal Italian Opera.—lIt is 
reported that Jenny Lind has entered into an en- 
gagement to revisit England in her professional 
capacity. She is expected in the month of April_—— 
The Chanteurs Montagnards, at the Marionette 
Theatre, are attracting crowded and fashionable audi- 
ences at both morning and evening performances. 
This peculiar and talented company performed at | 
Mr. Allcroft’s concert at the Lyceum, and elicited 
great applause.——Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” was | 
given on Friday night, for the first time this year, by | 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, and attracted one of the | 
most numerous audiences of the season. The solo | 
vocalists were Mde. Clara Novello, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. 

Madame Viardot-Garcia is engaged at the Théatre 
italien, in Paris, and makes her first appearance on 
Tuesday in “ Rosina” (Il Barbiere.)\——Meyerbeer’s 
‘ Etoile du Nord” has just passed the one hundredth | 
representation at the Opéra Comique at Paris, and its | 
attraction appears unabated. Meyerbeer is now 
engaged in composing a new cradle-song, ‘* Wie- 
genlied,” to be dedicated to the Empress of Austria 
mn the occasion of the birth of a prince—or princess. 














LITERARY NEWS. 


A-GOSSIPPING correspondent of the Cambridge Chro- 
nicle says: ‘Complaints prevail about the times 
amongst literary men; and I see it stated by one of | 
my fellow-labourers that a translator of “ Bohn’s 
Classical Library” works twelve hours a day for 80/. 
a year. This must be taken cum grano salis. Nor do 
I place implicit reliance upon precise statements as to 
what the top-sawyers of periodicalliterature receive for 
their labours, when it is said that Dickens has 15001 
a year for editing Household Words, Douglas Jerrold 
200. a week for doing a similar service for Lloyd, and 
W. J. Fox, 10. for each “ Publicola” letter in the 
Dispatch. I take leave to doubt the literal-exactness 
of these sums.” It is now believed that twenty 
volumes will hardly contain all the MSS. of the | 





Emperor Buonaparte collected by Louis Napoleon. 


Many letters, &c., written by the Emperor are in a | 
text hardly legible—it is only with the greatest dif- | 
ticulty that the exact words are made out.——Dr. 
Surgsch announces an important book on Egyptian 
antiquities, to investigate which he was two years 
igo sent to the East by the King of Prussia, by the 
recommendation of Baron Humboldt. 

The Rev. Henry Christmas, F.RS., has been 
ippointed to the Professorship of British History and 
Archeology, newly established by the Royal Society 


| Drury-Lane.—L’ Etoile du Nord: an Opera, in three 





f Literature——The students of Marischal College 
and University, Aberdeen, have invited Mr. Layard 
to become a candidate for the rectorial chair. Mr. 
Layard expresses his fears lest Parliamentary duties 


should prevent his getting down to be installed, if | limits of his probable receipts. If these were the 


elected; but, if this difficulty can be got over, it is 
understood that he has every chance of being chosen. 
A member of the Associate Societies of the Edin- 





burgh University, who, in the name of a section of | Mr. Smith’s Etoile du Nord at least a fortnight before 
the constituency, communicated with Mr. Thackeray | that constellation rose above the horizon, has conde- 
regarding his nomination to the office of president of | scended to see it now that it has appeared, he must feel 


the association, has received a reply from that gentle- 
inan, in which he says :—“ The office to which a body 


of the members of the Associate Societies of the Edin- | lously prejudiced can be considered agreeable—for it 


burgh University would do me the honour to elect me, 
is hard for any one to fill who succeeds Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, and I myself am obliged to decline the flatter- 
ing proposal which you make me; as, in all proba- 
bility, I shall be in America during the next winter 
aud spring.” A committee, organised for the purpose 
of securing the return of Lord Mahon as president, has 
been dissolved, in consequence of that nobleman being 
unable, from private reasons, to allow himself to be 
nominated as a candidate for the vacant office. 
M. Thiers met with a disagreeable accident on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. As he was leaving his own door, 





he slipped on the frozen ice, fell, and broke his wrist. | must be confessed that admiration cools—no further, 
‘The pain was intense at first ; no fever, however, set | however, than to say that what was done might have 
n, and on Saturday he was reported to be going on | been improved. Nay, I will even say that what was 


well. 

Within the last fifty years, Harrow school has 
turned out no fewer than five Prime Ministers, viz. 
Mr. Perceval, Lord Ripon, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Aberdeen, and now Lord Palmerston; and one Lord 
Chancellor—Lord Cottenham.—An attempt is being 
made by the workmen engaged at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, to establish for their own use a Free 
Library. Lord Carlisle has sent the projectors 5/. ; 


and a reprint house has offered its books to the work- 


men at the trade price—that is, at a discount of 
thirty per cent.—The quondam caloric ship Ericsson, 
it.appears, is rapidly being converted into a steam- 
ship, and is expected to take her place in the marine 
fleet, with the old motive power, in the course of a 


few weeks.—On and from the 1st March next, the | 
provisions of the colonial book post, as laid down in | 


instructions No. 10, just issued, will be extended to 


| 
| 


| 





United Kingdom and the colony of South Australia. 
Upon book packets for the above-mentioned colony 
the rates of postage will be as follows, viz. :—For a 
packet not exceeding 4b. in weight, 6d. ; for a packet 
exceeding }1b. and not exceeding 1lb., 1s.; for a 
packet exceeding 1lb. and not exceeding 2lb., 2s.; 
and so on, increasing 1s. for every pound, or fraction 
of a pound.—A remarkable prediction of the recent 
six weeks’ severe frost has been much noticed. It 
was originally published in No. 319 of the Cottage 
Gardener (a weekly threepenny periodical), on the 7th 
of November last. Mr. Beaton, an eminent gardener, 
in a letter to that journal, advising on the moving of 
evergreens and pendulous plants, thus prophesied from 
long observations of the signs of the seasons :—‘* We 
shall very likely have not much winter till after the 
middle of January, and then we may have six weeks 
of it as hard as we had in 1830; but, let us hope, not 
quite so much snow at the beginning of April as we 
had that season. Now, I challenge all the almanacks 
about my estimate of next winter; and, having been 
a private Murphy about the fine weather in October, 
I think I have some claim to urge on plantings of all 
kinds, and to have it all finished right off hand, be- 
fore the 15th of January at the furthest; also, every 
open spot in the garden, field, and nursery ought to 
be turned upside down, and ridged, and all the wheel 

ing and carting be put off till this great frost comes— 
if it will really come, as I expect it will, and just 
about that time.” The frost commenced on the 15th 
ult., and it terminated as predicted. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


acts, composed by Meyerbeer. 

Tue present lessee of Drury-lane has to struggle 
against two potent enemies—just criticism and unjust 
prejudice—yet, in spite of both, he carries off the 
palm of success. That is some evidence of talent at 
allevents. It may well be that Mr. E. T. Smith 
does not do things in the most classical style, or with 
the purest taste, or with the strictest regard to prece- 
dent; but he certainly has a happy knack of hitting 
the public taste, so as to give pleasure to the eager, 
paying thousanés who nightly crowd his benches. 
And however classical and severe we may be disposed 
to be as men and critics, as managers and capitalists, 
we should be disposed to do precisely as Mr. Smith 
does if we found that it paid better. 

A thing ought to be judged, not so much by what 
you and I think it ought to be, but by what it pretends 
to be. I don’t suppose that when Mr. Smith offered 
Mr. Drayton and Mile. Baur to the public as the 
supporters of Meyerbeer’s work, he thought that he 
was setting up any very powerful opposition to the 
attractions of the Opera at Covent-garden—I don’t 
suppose that he even expected to seduce a single 
scientific habitué of that Temple of Music. I ima- 
gine that he expected the usual Drury-lane audience to 
come; that he expected to give them pleasure; and 
that he cut his coat according to his cloth, or, in 
other words, kept his expences strictly within the 


modest intentions of Mr. Smith, I pronounce that he 
has more than achieved them. 
If the amiable and profound critic who damned 


himself agreeably disappointed—at least, if finding 
out that you have been absurdly hasty and ridicu- 


is impossible to deny that the manner in which this 
opera has been put upon the stage is, in the highest 1 
sense of the words, respectable and creditable. The 
mounting of the piece is even admirable; and I am 
bold enough to assert, that if the locus in quo had been 
Covent-garden, with its eminent artists, experienced 
stage-managers and first-rate machinists, the tableaux 
and dressing of the stage throughout the second act 
could not have been surpassed. Emphatically I say, 
that it was one of the best pieces of scenic arrange- 
ment that I have ever seen. But, in coming to 
something beyond the mere paint and trappings, it 


| faulty had generally some redeeming point. If 
| Drayton's singing might have been mended, his 

acting was of a quality rare indeed among operatic 
artists. The same might be said of Mile. Baur. Both 
looked their parts admirably—the one a very Czar in 
carriage and manly strength; the other a peasant- 
queen, firm, chaste, and noble. Mrs. Drayton’s Pras- 
covia was sweet and pleasing, and Mr. Leffler’s 
| Gritzembo was quaint and humorous to a degree 


The original Catherine was a widow, having been 
married to a Swedish dragoon, who is said to have 
died on the very day of his wedding ; but this is not 
soin the opera. There, Catherine follows Peter to the 
war; and he, while ina state of besotted intoxication, 
sentences her to be shot for insubordination. She 
escapes, loses her reason, and recovers it only when 
the magic resources of the — palace reproduce 
before her eyes the scenes of her early childhood. 
These positions give great scope for acting ; and both 
Mr. Drayton’s recovery from drunkenness and Mlle, 
Baur’s awakening from madness were admirable bits 
of acting in their way. 

The orchestra did its part weil, and the overture 
was encored. In this a very strange effect was gained 
by placing a small, but effective brass band in a 
private box, where the performers were concealed 
from the audience by muslin curtains; and at the 
close of the overture, when the charge to battle was 
supposed to be sounded, the effect of answering bands 
as the opposing combatants met in the shock of arms, 
was produced very naturally. 

The audience was highly delighted with the enter- 
tainment, and Mr. Smith was called to the footlights 
to receive that applause which he certainly merited. 

Upon the scientific merits of the opera, I shall decline 
to offer an opinion. I may be heretical, but I don't 
like Meyerbeer. I admire his ability, his eccentricity, 
his strange, wild harmonies; but I like melodies that 
I can carry away with me, to be hummed over at 
leisure ; and without them, I feel as I do after listen- 
ing to a tragedy which leaves no quotations behind it, 
that, after all, there could not be very much in it. 

JACQUES. 








THE ACTED DRAMA. 

{It will be remembered that, a short time ago, we stated our 
intention of occasionally publishing a list of such acted 
plays as might attain the honours of publication. The 
following have been forwarded to us since the appearanco 
of the last list.] 

Love and Loyalty: a Play in five Acts, by W. James Robson. 
First performed at the Marylebone Theatre, 13th Nov. 
1854. Published by T. H. Lacy. 

The following novelties and reprints have been lately 
added by Mr. Lacy to his “ Aeting Edition of Plays :"— 
False and Constant: a Comedy in two Acts, by Joseph Lunn 

First performed at the Tottenham-street Theatre, Nov. 23, 

1829. 

My Friend the Major: on original Farce, by Charles Selby. 
First performed at the St. James’s Theatre, Oct. 2, 1854. 
A Blighted Being: a Farce in one Act, by Tom Taylor, Esq. 

Adapted from the French Vaudeville, ‘Une Existence 

Décolorée,” and first produced at the Olympic Theatre, 

Oct. 16, 1854. 

Living too Fast; or, @ Twelvemonth's Honeymoon: a Come- 
dietta in one Act, by Adolphus Charles Troughton. First 
performed at the Princess's Theatre, Oct. 9, 1854. 

Field of Forty Footsteps: a Drama in Three Acts, by Percy 
Farren. First performed at the Tottenham-street Theatre. 

Sophia's Supper: a Farce in one Act, by H. R. Addison. 
First performed at the Surrey Theatre, April 30, 1849. 

The Avalanche; or, the Trials of the Heart: a Romantic Drama 
in three Acts, by A. Harris. First performed at the Surrey 
Theatre, Oct. 3, 1854. 

Bond-fide Travellers: a Farce in one Act, by W. Brough. 
First performed at the Adelphi Theatre, Oct. 30, 1854. 

The Balance of Comfort: an original Petite Comedy in one 
Act, by Bayle Bernard. First performed at the Hay- 
market Theatre, Nev, 23, 1854. j 

The Court of Oberon; or, the Three Wishes: a Dramatic 
Entertainment, by the Countess of Hardwick. This little 
piece was written by the late Lady Hardwicke, about fifty 
years ago, for the entertainment ot her children and their 
friends at some festivities held at Wimpole. It is founded 
upon a French version of the old story of the Three 
Wishes, with the fairy machinery of Oberon and Titania 
added. The parts were sustained by Lord Grantham, 
Lord Goderich, Lady St. Germains, the Marchioness of 
Ely, Lady Mexborough, Lady Caledon, Lady Stuart de 
Rothsey, and Lady Eastnor, all their children. 

Harlequin Blue Beard, the Great Bashaw ; or, the Good Fairy 
triumphant over the Demon of Discord: a Comic Pantomime, 
First produced at the Princess's Theatre, Dec. 26, 1854. 

The Yellow Dwarf and the King of the Gold Mines: a Fairy 
Extravaganza, by J. R. Planché, Esq. First performed 
at the Olympic Theatre, Dec. 26, 1854. 5 

Railway Belle: a Farce inone Act, by Mark Lemon. First 
performed at the Adelphi Theatre, Nov. 20, 1854. 

Sailor of France; or, the Republicans of Brest: a Drama in tw 
Acts, by J. B. Johnstone. First performed atthe Surrey 
Theatre, Nov. 28, 1854. 

Aggravating Sam: a Comic Drama in two Acts, by Matthews 
and Co. First performed at the Lyceum Theatre, Dec. °, 
1854, 

Abon Hassan ; or, the Hunt after Happiness: a Fairy Extrava- 
ganza, by F. Talfourd, Esq. First performed at the 5+ 
James's Theatre, Dec, 26, 1854. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ATHENZUM ON BOTANY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
Srr,—When literary journals step out of their way 
to be scientific, they should at least strive to be 





which took wonderfully with the audience. Mr. 
| Bowler, from Manchester, created a very good im- 
| pression as Danilowitz, first pastrycook, and after- 
| wards favourite aide-de-camp, to the Czar. 

| The story upon which L’ Etoile du Nord is founded 
| is almost exactly historical. Peter the Great, dis- 
= as a shipwright at Wyborg, in Finland, fell in 
ove with a peasant girl named Catherine. She inspired 
| him to action, and, after he had obtained a victory 


book packets transmitted by packet between the | over the Swedes, he raised her to the imperial throne. | distinct plant from the cowslip.” T 


accurate, even if they cannot be profound. _ 
| A botanical question has lately been mooted in tue 
| Atheneum, which, were it not for its rudimental sim- 
| plicity, would have been better suited to the page 
| of the Phytologist. This question is, the difference 
| between the varieties of the common primrose, and tt 
to the flower used in the concoction of cowslip-wite 
The Atheneum declares that “the paigle is a tot 











| arose out of the use of the word “ paigle,” as applied 
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ce 


«an old Suffolk man,” who declares that paigles and | 
cowslips are identical, citing several authorities in | 
his favour. In rejoinder, the sciolist editor of the 
Atheneum treats his readers to the following piece of 
potanical information :— 

“Qur correspondent, ‘an old Suffolk man,’ should | 
\now that there are three distinct spring flowers, | 
which are something alike:—1, the primrose, the | 
pale blossoms of which grow upon separate stalks; 
2, the cowslip, the blossoms of which are a little 
smaller, and spread from one common stalk in an 
umbelliferous manuer; 3, the paigle, the blossoms of 


which are still smaller, and of a brighter yellow, but | 


spread from a common stalk like the cowslip. ‘The 
primrose and the cowslip are flowers of the woods and 
hedgerows; but the paigle belongs to the open fields, 
and in meadows shut up for hay, in April and May, 
may be seen in thousands. What is called cowslip- 
wine is usually made from the last ; but it is properly 
paigle-wine, and is so termed in some parts of 
Essex ” 


In reply to this I have only to state that it is based 
upon a blunder of which the merest tyro in botany 
should be ashamed. The three common varieties of 
primrose are Primula acaulis (Common Primrose), 
Primula elatior, or caulescens (Oxlip), and Primula 
veris (Cowslip). In the oxslip the flowers grow in a 
bunch, but are erect and not pendant; it is seldom 
found in large quantities, and usually in hedgerows and 
woods. The cowslip grows to all sizes, according to 
the nature of the land, is most abundant in grass 
meadows, and is the flower used in the concoction of 
cowslip-wine. This is the flower spoken of in the 
hild’s invocation to the cow— 

But the yellow cowslip eat, 
That will make it very sweet. 

n the east and south of England the cowslip is 
called the paigle, and the wine is sometimes called 
paigle-wine. The blunder has arisen by confounding 
the cowslip with the oxlip. 

I am sir, yours, &e. 
VASCULUM. 








OBITUARY. 


——-- 


AvcENoT.—Aged 82, the venerable Verviers poet, Augenot, 
onthe 9th ult. An old soldier of the republic and the 
empire, he had long resided as a schoolmaster at Verviers, 
where he was sworn interpreter of several languages to 
the tribunal. He was the author of various works of 
French and Walloon poetry. 

DENNISTOUN, James, Esq., author of the “Memoirs of the 
Dukes of Urbino.” Mr. Dennistoun had just completed 
an interesting memoir of Strange, the engraver, and of his 
kinsman, Andrew Lumisden, in two volumes. In historical 
and biographical literature, few writers of our day stood 
higher than Mr. Dennistoun. 

Dov, Mr, Charles, in London, last week,—for many years 
manager or superintendent of the Parliamentary reporting 
corps of the 7imes, author of numerous memoirs published 
at various pertods in that journal, and the originator of 
the “ Parliamentary Companion,” and of ‘‘ Dod’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage.” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Beginning without an End, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Ahn’s (Dr.) French Reader, English Notes, First Course, 


2s, 6d. cl. 

Ainsworth’s (W. H.) Old St. Paul's, 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Alford’s (Rev. H.) Memoir, by Rev. H. Alford, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Alford’s (Rev. H.) Quebee Chapel Sermons, Vol. II., fep. 8vo. 
5s. cl. 

Allin’s Old Testament Prophecies, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Aunt Edith, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Barrow’s Summer Tour in Central Europe, 1853-4, 12mo. 
ls. 6d. 

Bede’s (Rev. C.) Photographic Pleasures, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Birk’s (Rev. T. R.) Treasures of Wisdom, fep. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Black’s New Map of Europe, 18s. case. 

Black’s (C.) Pathology of the Bronchio-Pulmonary Mucous 
Membrane, Part II., 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd. 

Blue Beard, by Peter the Friar, sq. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Bradshaw's Shareholder's Guide, 1855, 12mo. 7s. cl. 

Brewer's Guide to Mythology, &c., of Ancient Greece, 12mo. 
4s. cl. 

Burghersh; or, Pleasures of a Country Life, illust. post Svo. 
2s, 6d. 

Buxton’s (Sir T. F.) Memoirs, edited by his Son, new edit. 
8vo. 16s. 

Canton’s (E.) Surgical and Pathological Observations, 8vo. 
7s. cl 


Chalmers's Select Works, edit. by Dr. Hanna, Vol. III. 
cr. 8¥o, 6s. cl. 

Cicero's Offices, translated by Dr. Owgan, 12mo. 2z. cl. 

Civil Engineer's and Architect’s Journal, 1854, Vol. XVIL, 
4to, 26s. cl. 

Clyde’s (J.) Romaic and Modern Greek, 8vo. 3s. cl. swd. 

Confessions of Con Cregan, new edit. cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Constable’s Foreign Miscellany: Gregorovius'’s Wanderings. 
in Corsica, 7s. 

Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, by H. Young, 12mo. 1s. bds. 
(Weale.) 

Cowper's Poetical Works, with Life, new edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cl. gilt. 


gilt. 

Crabbe’s Poetical Works, with Life, new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
el. gilt, 

Edmunds (Rev. J.) Seven Lent Lectures, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Egan's (C.) Laws of Bills of Sale, 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Emily Herbert, by M. J. M‘Intosh, 18mo. 1s. cl. 

First Steps to the British Flora, square, 5s. 6d. cl. 

Forbes's (Dr.) Tour of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa, fep. 8vo. 
5s. el. 

Forbes's (Bishop) Commentary on the Litany, 12mo. 4s. 64, cl. | 

















Fowler’s (E. P.) Alderney and Guernsey Cow, 12mo. Is. swd. 
Gay's (J.) Memoir on Indolent Ulcers, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. el. 
Godfrey’s (Rey. N. S.) Confiict and Triumph, er. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Grace Lee: a Tale, by Julia Kavanagh, 3 vols. post 8yvo 
31s. 6d. 
Great Battles of the British Army, new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Great and Good, illustrated in Six Sketches, 12mo. 3s. fd. cl. 
Grey's (Sir G.) Polynesian Mythology, er. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Hall’s Soldiers and Sailors in Peace as in War, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Handbook of French Literature, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Handel's Oratorios: Saul, by Novello, royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Hardwick's Shilling Peerage for 1855, by E. Walford, E 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine, 1854, Vol. IIT. 8vo. I4s. cl. 
Hymns from the Land, Luther, square, 2s. cl. 
Jacob's (F.) Hellas, by J. Oxenford, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Koch’s (Dr.) Crimea and Odessa, trans. by Horner, 10s. 6:7. cl. 
La Bagatelle, new and revised edition, 18mo. 3s. bd. 
Leechman’s (J.) Choral Book, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. swd. 





THE Raitways or THE Wortp.—The number of 
miles of railway now in operation in the world are 
40,344; of which 21,528 miles are in the United 
States; 7744 in Great Britain; 5340 in Germany; 
2480 in France; 532 in Belgium ; 422 in Russia; 179 
in Italy; 75 in Sweden ; 42 in Norway ; 60 in Spain ; 


| 25 in Africa; 100 in India; 1527 in British North 


| South America. 


j. Is. 


America; 359 in Cuba; 60 in Panama; and 60 m 


A STROLOGY. — Persons residing in London 
4 or elsewhere, can send any Address, Christian and Surname, 
and Age, in a letter containing 13 postage-stamps, to Professor MEL- 
VILLE, Princes-road, Lambeth, London (the only Acrostic Astrologer 
in the universe), and they will receive by return of post special poems 








} on their names, in which their Destinies will be revealed. 


Leech’s Treatise on Nervousness from Spermatorrhcea, cn. 


8vo. 2s. 

Lewis's (E. J.) American Sportsman, illustrated, royal 8vo. 
20s. cl. 

Lord’s (J.) School History of Modern Europe, en. 8vo. 5s. cl. 


Martel’s (C.) Principles of Colouring in Painting, 12mo. 1s. | 


awd. 
Merrifield’s (Mrs.) Handbook of Light and Shade, 12mo. | 
| the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised ly 


1s. swd. 

Monod’s (A.) God is Love, sq. Is. 6d. cl. 

Montgomery’s (J.) Poetical Works, new edition, Vol. IL, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Monthly Journal of Progress, Part L, Industrial, 8vo. 10s. ; 
Part IL., Social, 3s. 67. cl. 

Morton’s (J. C.) Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 
31. 15s. 

My Life, or Autobiography of a Village 
towe, 4s. 6d. 


2 vols. royal 8vo. 


Curate, by Miss 








Morton’s Handbook of Aristocracy, Peerage, 5s. cl. 
M'‘Ilvaine’s (Dr.) Truth and Life, crown 8vo. 5s. cl 


| Miiffling’s Missions to Constantinople and Petersburgh, 1829- 


30, 4s. 6d. 
Magnay’s (Rev. C.) Sermons, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Orr’s Circle of Sciences: Organic Nature, vol, II. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Our Native Land, 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. cl. 
Oxford Pocket Classics: M. Tullius Cicero de Officiis, sq. 2s. 
Oxford Pocket Classics: Short Notes to Plays of -Eschylus, 
3s. 6d. 
Parlour Library: Castle Avon, fep. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Paton’'s (A.) Bulgarian, Turk, and German, 12mo. 5s. cl 
Pellew’s (Dr.) Seven Ages of a Christian's Life, 12mo. 2 
Pirret’s (D.) Ethics of the Sabbath, 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Railway Library: Electra, fep. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Refutation of Spinoza, by Leibnitz, trans. by Owen, 12mo. 3s. 
Roberts's (Rev. T.) God and his Works, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
tyan’s (Dr.) Communion of Saints, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Ryan's (G.) Our Heroes of the Crimea, fep. Is. bds. 
Secret History of a Household, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Stewart's (D.) Works, Vol. V.: Philosophical Essays, 12s. cl. 
Strange’s (Sir R.) and Lumisden’s Memoirs, by Dennistoun, 
2 vols. 21s. 
Trench’s (Rev. R. C.) English, Past and Present, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Victory Won, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
White’s (Rev. E.) Theory of Missions, post 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Wilson’s (A. S.) Unity of Matter, cr. 8vo. 3s. cl. swd. 











Tue Largest Mitt in tHE Worip.—The Lowel 
(Mass.) Journal says:— The largest and most com- 


| 
| 


MPORTANT TO MOTHERS.—For the 
Nursery.—The CRETACEOUS POWDER has been approved of 

by many of the faculty, and one trial will convince mothers and nurses 
of the great superiority this nursery powder has over every kind yet 
invented. Sold only in packets, 2s. and 3s. 6d. each, by CURTIS and 
Co., chymists, 15, Crawford-street, and can be obtained through any 
respectable chymist. 









I NOW THYSELF! The secret art of DIS- 
COVERING the TRUE CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 


ELLEN GRAHAM with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, ditfering from anything hitherto at 
tempted. All persons wishing to “know themselres,” or any friend in 
whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age (inclosing thirteen penny post stamps), to Miss 
GRAHAM, 3, New-road, Hornsey, Middlesex, and they will receive in a 
few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, 
tastes, affections, virtues, failings, &c., of the writer, with mary other 
things hitherto unsuspected. 


y mre Se A A ea , r ‘TwREr 
UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from this alarming com- 
plaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he 
guarantees them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful 
in curing thousands of persons during tho last eleven years, and is ap- 
plicable to every kind of single and double Rupture, however bad or 
ong-standing, in male or female of any age, causing no confinement 
or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent post-free to any part of th 
world, with full instructions for us si 7s. 6d. in postage- 
stamps, cash, or post-office order, pay al Post-oftice, t« 
Dr. HE RT LESLIE, 37A, Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, Lon- 
don.—At home daily (except Sunday) from 11 till 3 o’clock. A Pamphlet 
of Testimonials sent post-free on receipt of one postage-stamp. 
\ R. JOHN CROKER, Practical Dentist, has 
Madame Tussaud’s, and respectfully solicits the nobility, clergy, and 


REMOVED to 26, Baker-street, Portman-square, opposite 
gentry for a continuance of that patronage which none can succeed in 


















| obtaining who cannot combine superior skill with moderate charges, 
| and the best materials of 20 carat gold for mineral teeth on the atmos- 


pheric pressure. He is determined by this method to maintain that 


| reputation he has already won, relying more upon the good report of 


} 


his patients than upon anything he could publicly advance in a news- 


paper. Attendance from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
} OLLOWAY’S OINTMEMT and PILLS, 
the most effective Remedy for Wounds.—Mr. Rutherford, of 
Ballinamone, county of Leitrim, states in a letter to Professor Hollo- 
way, dated February 8th, 1855, that Mr. J. Moran, farmer in the parish 
of Cloone, was nearly gored to death by his own bull, whereby he 
received some very severe wounds, and from their very awkward “3 
pearance there was no disposition in them to heal, notwithstanding he 
had the best medical attention, who tried various remedies without 
any good effect. However, at his suggestion, Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills were used, which in a very short time soundly healed every wound. 





| Sold by all medicine venders, and at Professor HOLLOWAY’S Estab- 





prehensive mill in the world is the Pacific, at | 


Lawrence. 


with great interest by manufacturers. The floor sur- 
largest mill in England is eleven and a 
acres. There are now in operation 40,000 cotton 
spindles and 10,000 worsted spindles, and these 
are to be increased to 80,000 and 20,000 
tively. There are 1200 looms in operation, to be 
increased to 2400. These, with 2000 hands, produce 
300,000 pieces of cloth per annum, one half de laines. 


<lv cons i ' is 20,000 is— | 9 
The weekly consumption of cotton i 20,0 pounds | 24, Piccadilly, in cases of 5s. 6d., 7s.6d., and 10s. 6d. Forwarded on 


say 1,500,000 per annum, and 500,000 pounds of wool. | 


It makes none but the finest kinds of | 
goods, and the success of its operations is looked to | 


respec- | 


Once a month the 2000 hands assemble at the cashier's | 


office, when Mr. Clapp pays out to them 50,000 dollars 
lor wages, appropriating to each one the exact amount 
she has earned.” 

GotpsmitH’s EXAMINATION.—His examination at 
Surgeon’s Hall soon involved him in misery. He had 
no clothes in which he could venture to appear before 
a tribunal composed of the grandees of the profession. 
He opened a negotiation with his old master, Griffiths, 
who, in return for four articles contributed to the 
Monthly Review of December, became security to a 
tailor for the requisite suit, which was to be paid for 
or returned on a stated day. The stated day came, 
and found the clothes in pawn, and the four books 
which Griffiths had sent him to review in pledge to a 
friend. The occasion which reduced him to this 
breach of his word was the arrest of the landlord of 
his wretched lodging, to whom he was in arrear. 
The bookseller sent to demand the goods or their 
value, and as Goldsmith could return neither, Griffiths 
wrote him word that he was “a sharper and a villain.” 
In an answer full of woe the miserable debtor begs 
to be consigned to a gaol. ‘I have seen it,” he says, 
“ inevitable these three or four weeks, and, by heavens! 
request it as a favour—as a favour that may prevent 
somewhat more fatal.” He denies the villainy, but 
owns that he has been guilty of imprudences and of 
‘“‘ the meannesses which poverty unavoidably brings 
with it.” The wrath of Griffiths was appeased by 
Goldsmith undertaking to furnish a “ Life of Voltaire” 
for 20/., from which the debt was to be subtracted. 
The memoir, which was finished in a month, he him- 
self called a “catchpenny,” and it is certainly un- 
worthy both of the author and the subject. Here 


closed for eyer his ill-starred alliance with the book- 
seller, who was the first to start him in his literary 
career, and the first to make him feel the bitter 
bondage of the calling. — Quarterly Review. 








ishment, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 


H AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S 

COLUMBIAN.—There is none so good. The British public 
are particularly requested to ask for Batchelor’s, and observe the name 
and addresses of R. HOVENDEN, 22, King-street, Regent-street, and 











dae =e | 57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury, on each New York original packet ; 
face of this immense structure is sixteen acres; the | 
half | 


and if it cannot be obtained of perfumers, it will be certainly supplied 
genuine at the above addresses. The trade will find it by far the best 
dye extant. Price 4s. 6d., 7s., and l4s. each packet 


x Vv 1 > : 
N? MORE GREY HAIR.—The Head of Hair 
a permanently restored to its original colour, brown or black, in 
an hour; whiskers in a few minutes. The increasing patronage of 
the COLUMBIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE has induced the 
proprietors to arrange several additional hair-dying rooms, where 
Mr. and Mrs. UNWIN may be consulted daily, and will give every in- 
formation required for using their inimitable and never-failing hair 
dye. Prepared and sold by UNWIN and ALBERT, Court Hair-dressers, 





receipt of Post-office orders. 
y y 7 IWhr r 
I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair has main- 
tained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE. 
It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c., in 
a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
greyness in allits stages. For the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is unri- 
valled. Price 2s. 7 package (elegantly perfumed); sent post-free on 
receipt of twenty-four penny postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37A, Man- 
chester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London. Sold by every Chemist in the 
Kingdom.—“In one fortnight it produced a beautiful set of mousta- 
chios."—H. Adams. “It has prevented my hair falling off.”—J. Hickson, 
“ It has quite checked the greyness that was coming on.”—Mrs. Elder. 









] O YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAR, though 

extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only prepa- 
ration to be really depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair 
and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 
3aldness, &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 
lossy. 
' Mr. Wikiams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—“I can now shew as fise 
a head of hair as any person, solely from using your Crinutriar.” 

Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland.—* Through using your 
Crinutriar, I have an excellent moustache, which I had before des- 
paired of.” 

Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.—“ My head, which was quite bald, 
is now covered with new hair.” 

Price 2s. per Package, through all Druggists and Perfumers, or sent 
post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 


y ry . y . 
[IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 

- ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 
HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and 
infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which smell 
horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge. 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemists, &c., or sent free secure from observation for 52 postage- 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Shefield,— Your Hair Dye is highly 
spoken of by all who have purchased it of me."’ 

Mr. Pearse, King-street, Ludlow.—“ Your Hair Dye has succeeded 
admirably ; it gives such a natural tinge.” 

Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham.—“ Your Hair Dye is 
excellent.” 

Mr. Casey, 2, 
satisfaction.” 

James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expec- 
tations.” 

Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexford.—“ It is a most excellent and im- 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others.” 








Gloucester-green, Oxford.—“ It gives tHe greatest 
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EETH.—Mr. T. LUKYN’S SOLID PATENT 
ENAMEL ARTIFICAL TEETH will be found superior to all 
others. They will not wear out, become loose on their fastenings, or 
decay. Author of the “Essay on Improved French and American 
Modes of Suing Teeth,” 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 
, Upper Ge porge-sireet, Bryanston-square. 


MEETH. — By her “Majesty's | Royal ‘Letters 


Patent.—Newly- ‘invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
¢ally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHEMICAL 
lining to the ordimary gold or bone frame, The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wire, or fastenings are required; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 

flected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. 

0 be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London ; 
street, Bath ; 10, Eldon-square, New castle-on-T, 'yne. 


DR. DE JONGH’S — 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL 
MEN AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 





22, Gay- 


SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SOME DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTINE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND 


ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS—effecting a cure or alle- 
viating suffering much more rapidly than any other kind. 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., 


Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 
Author of ‘Food and its Adulterations,’ &. &c. 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to return my acknowledgments for the copy 
of your Work on Cod Liver Oil, with which you have favoured me. 
I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it some time pre- 
viously with considerable gratification, especially the chapter devoted 
to the consideration of the adulteration of Cod Liv er Oil. 

“T have paid, as you are aware, much attention to the subject of the 
adulteration of drugs Amongst the articles examined, I have not 
overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil, and this more particu- 
larly, since it is a very favourite remedy with me, and is, moreover, 
80 liable to deterioration, by admixture with other, especially inferior, 
Fish Oils. I may state that I have more than once, at different times, 
subjected your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this un- 
known to yourself, and I have always found it to be free from all 
impurity, and rich in the constituents of bile. 

“So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it 
in preference to any other, in order to make sure of ~ 4 the 
remedy in its purest and be »st condition. 
remain, yours faithfully, 

‘ ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. 
“ Bennett-street, St. James's-street. 
“ Ist December, 1854. 





(Signed) 


“To Dr. De Jongh, the Hague.” 

by ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, 
Dr. De Jongh’'s sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United 
Kingdom and the British Possessions, and sent by them, CARRIAGE 
FREE, to all parts of Town. 

May be obtained in the CoUNTRY, from respectable Chemists and 
Venders of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced in pro- 
curing the Oil, Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. will forward four 
half-pint bottles to any part of England, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of 
aremittance of 10s. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s, 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

Caution.—7he bottles are labelled with Da. De Joncu's 
stamp and signature, without which none are genuine. The 
Public are specially cautioned against frequent attempts te 
induce them to purchase other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under 
the pretence that they are the same as Dr. De Jongh’s, or 
équally efficacious. 


SOLD IN LONDON, 


LY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a | 





EBILITY, &c.—Capt. BAILEY, having 


I restored himself to robust health, after years of suffering from 
debility and general weakness, is anxious to make known to others the 
means of cure (which are exceedingly simple, and can be used by all). 
He will, therefore, send the same free, on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. 

Adc iress 153 Piccadilly, London. 


‘THE EYE DOUCHE, for applying Lotion to, 


or bathing the Eye, is odt-ccling, simple, and portable. The 
immediate relief obtained from its use particularly recommends it to 
the notice of all who are much engaged in reading, writing, or design- 
ing. It has been employed with the most favourable results by patients 
under the care of Haynes Walton, Esq., Surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital. Price 20s., carriage paid to any rail- 
way station. 
Manufactured by Ww ILLIAM T. CO OPER, | 26, Oxford- street, London. 


ILLIAM T. COPE 


. + 
EAFNESS and SINGING NOISES. — 
Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless mode of 
cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is permanently 
enabled to hear with ease usual tone of conversation, without opera- 
tion, pain, or the use of instruments: many, totally deaf instantaneously 
restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials from the highest medieal 
authorities in London can be seen, and persons cured referred to. The 
above discovery is known and practised only by Dr. HOGHTON, Member 
of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 1845; L.A.C. April 30, 
1846. Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall. — 
Just published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for country patients; a stop to 
empiricism, quackery, and exhorbitant fees: sent on receipt of seven 
stamps, free.—Hours of consultation 11 till 4 daily. amination free. 


2IR JA “MURRAYS FLUID 














JAMES | 
hJ MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGE STION, restoring APPE- 
TITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving urie 
lin GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
8, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
ble.—( n the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 
in powder. —Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medi- 
cine Agents throughout ‘the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 28. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. "each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is sta amped on each label, in green ink, as follows: — 
| “ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 


O INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. The preparation 
of Prescriptions is carnea on entirely distinct from the Retail Business; 
competent assistants only are engaged, no apprentices being employed 
Medicines are dispatched immediate ly they are prepared, without any 
additional charge, to St. John's W ood, Bayswater, Notting-hill, 
Fulham, Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Islington, Camden-town, 
Kentish-town, and all intermediate distance 


COOPER’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE of 














MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS, &c., forwarded free by post. Brass | 


Lavement or Enema Apparatus, 10s. ; Fountain Enema Apparatas, 18s. ; 
Reservoir Apparatus, 27s.; Improved Lavement Apparatus for adii- 
nistering the whole of the Injection at one stroke of the piston, 35s. 
COOPER'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, containing 
Drugs in fourteen Stoppered Bottles, Scales, Knife, Measure,in Mahogany 
Box with Lock and Key and printed directions for administration. 
Leather Cases containing four Cut Glass Stoppered Bottles, 4s. 9d. 
Stoppered Bottles in Boxwood Cases from ls. upwards; Graduated 
Measure Glasses from ls, ; with every other article necessary for the relief 
and comfort of Invalids, at a considerable reduction on the usual 
charges. Orders, accompanied by a remittance of 20s. forwarded free 
to any railway station —WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical 


Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 
(THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farins: of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a Pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Ca, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparatious in 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usua! and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., 
| and 10s. each. 





FOR EVERY CO 


- >. 
JUST PU 


UNTRY HOUSE. 


BLISHED, 


Price only 6d.; or, Stamped, to pass free by post, 7d. 


THE 


AND COUNTRY-HOUSE 


RURAL 


ALMANAO 


CALENDAR FOR 1855, 


Containing all the information required for reference through the year relating to 


Che Field, the Garden, the F 


O 
IT ¢ 


An Almanac, 
A Calendar, 


| Tables for calcul 
Field Sports of each month, | 


mutation, 


Farm Business ditto, 
The Flower Garden, 
The Fruit Garden, 
The Kitchen Garden, 


ments, Weig! 





In addition to this body of useful information, the Ru 


Land Drainage, 
Measures, the Value of Funds, 
the Income Tax, and other pay- 


Land, Interest, Measurement of 
Fat Stock, &c. 


Farm, and the Country House, 


OMPRISES: 


ating Tithe Com- 


A complete Table of Stamps, 
Land 


Useful Information, 
Average of Rain, 
Postage Regulations, 
Calendar of Natural History, 
Calendar of the Garden, 

&e. &e. &e. 


it of Water on 


RAL ALMANAC contains Fourteen superb Engravings, 


after original designs by eminent artists, as follows :— 


The Otter Trap ... ove ove ose we Ansdell. 
The First Open Day... wes eee «ee Leech. 
The Wounded Heron ... = «. Ansdell. 


Cricketing... we 
Winning, though pulled ‘double sas 
A aw on the Bank of the Thames oes 
Regatta deo 


H. Browne. 
H. L. Rolfe. 
Haswell. 


The Rendezvous... on » 2 . Dutton. 

Grouse Shooting ... oes ose oe ZZ, Weir. 
The Wounded Black « Cock... — oe ee Ansdell. 
Life “ ase ane - Ansdeil. 
Death .. A . os . Ansdell. 
P heasant Shooting .. . . ZI. Weir. 


Snipe Shooting ee H. Weir. 





Note.—The Rurat ALmanac will be sent free by post to any person inclosing 


THE FIELD: THe Country GENTLEMAN'S 





seven postage-stamps to the Office of 


NewspaPeR, Essex House, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


| 








MESSRS, SAUNDERS & OTLEY 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~>---——_ 








I. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols, 


CAPTAIN HENDERSON'S NEW 


SOUTH WALES, with the latest information on ‘i; 
Gold Fields, 








Il. 


CAPTAIN W. R. KING'S CAM. 
PAIGNING IN THE KAFFIR LAND. Second Editioy 
with New Map and Illustrations. 


Ill. 


COL. CHURCHILL'S MOUNT 


LEBANON. Second Edition, with Government Map a: 
Tilustrations, 3 vols. 8vo. 











IV. 


PHILIP LANCASTER. By \ 


NORRIS, Author of the “Life and Times of Madame] 
Stael.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 








. 


MR. PATMORE’S “MY FRIENDS 


AND ACQUAINTANCE.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
VI. 
MISS POULTER’S TREASURY 
OF PEARLS OF GREAT PRICE. 2 vols. 8vo. 
VII. 
DEDICATED TO THE FRIENDS OF THE DEAD. 
WAR LYRICS. By A. and L. 


Vut. 


ANNE BOLEYN ; or, the Suppres. 


sion of the Religious Houses. 
Ix. 


RANDOLPH: a Poem. 
THE YOUNG POET’S ASSIS. 


TANT. Price 2s. post free. 


POETICAL TENTATIVES. 


LYNN ERITH. 





























XII. 
Also, now ready, 


HOW to PRINT and WHEN t 


PUBLISH. Practical advice to Authors, Inexperienced 
Writers, and Possessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient 
publication of Books intended for general circulation 
private distribution. Sent post free to orders enclosing 
twelve stamps. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 



























UTHORS DESIROUS OF 

BECOMING THEIR OWN PUBLISHERS may har 
their works brought out and no commission charged 
copies sold until the cost and outlay shall have beer 
defrayed. 

ADVICE TO AUTHORS, OR HOW 
PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH, sent, post free, to ord 
enclosing twelve stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDE RS $ 
and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, of whom may 
had 

THE YOUNG POET’S ASSISTANT. Price 
2s. post free. 










TO 





















WORKS 
ARCHDEACON BERENS 


-————_>—_ -- 


SEVEN SERMONS FOR A SICK 


ROOM. Advantages of Affliction; Self-examinatio0; 
Future Judgment; Contrition; Encouragement for t e 
Penitent; Conversion; Resignation. 12mo. neatly bow 
in cloth, lettered, 1s. 6d. 





BY THE VEN. 








Il. 


HISTORY OF THE PRAYER: 
BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New Ei: 
tion, revised. 12mo. cloth, lettered, 3s. 






London: F. and J. Rrvinetoy. Faringdon: T. KNarr; 


and by order of all Booksellers, 














BERENS’ PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 


a one 






I. 

PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR 
EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK;; abridged from the New 
Manual. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON BERENS. 180: 
cloth, lettered, 1s. 


SORROW FOR THE DEATH OF 
CHILDREN: a Sermon. By the Ven. ARCHDE/ ACON 
BERENS. Price 2d. 

London: Hammroy, Apams, andCo. Faringdon: T. KNa??; 

and by order of all Booksellers. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN ; 
or, Adventures in the East. By SADYK PASHA. Revised 
with Original Notes, by Colonel L. Szyrma, 
“ Revelations of Siberia.” 3 vols. 

*¢Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of noble 
birth. He is now commander of the Turkish Cossacks, a 
corps organised by himself. The volumes on the ‘Moslem 
and the Christian,’ partly fact and partly fiction, written by 
him, and translated by Colonel Szyrma, display very weil 
the literary spirit of the “soldier. They are full of the seven. | 
tures and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat | 
ofthe present time; they introduce many existing people, 
and have the Danubian Principalities for scene of action. 
Here are sources of popularity which the book fairly claims. 
As a translation it is excellent.”"—Zxaminer. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, “NATURE | 


AND HUMAN NATURE.” 2 vols. 
“Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
** And catch the manners living as they rise.”— Pope. 


TURKEY: its 
From the Journals of Sir JAMES PORTER, Fifteen Years 
Ambassador at Constantinople ; 


time, by his Grandson, Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart., 

&c. 2 vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. 30s. 
TROPICAL SKETCHES; or, Reminis- 

cences of an Indian Journalist. By W. KNIGHTON, 


Author of “ Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 vols. 21s. 


“This work presents a graphic view of Indian life and | 


European society in India. It is no less to be commended for 


the varied instruction than for the rich entertainment it 


affords.”—John Bull. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; 
or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes, form the Courts of 
Justice. Second Series.s By PETER BURKE, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 21s. 

“One of the most interesting works that have lately been 
given to the public.” —Chronicle. 


alla 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


MAMMON; or, the Hardships of an 

Heiress. By Mrs. GORE 

“The most lively and entertaining novel Mrs. 
yet written.” —Lit, Gas. 

“Tn the novel of ‘ Mammon,” the style of Mrs. Gore is as 
buoyant, rapid, and pointed as usual.’’—Spectator. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF A HOUSE- 
HOLD. Ay the Author of “ Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. 
CONSTANCE HERBERT. By GERAL- 


E. JEWSbURY, Author of “Zoé,” “ Marian 
withers,” &e. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. By L. HOWE. 
Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 
“A deeply touching story, written with exquisite taste 
and feeling.” —John Bull. 


Gore has 





INTERESTING WORKS 


—_—@—_——_— 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL AND POLITICAL 
SKETCHES. Edited, with Notes, by M. W. SAVAGE 

2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound. 

“The intrinsic merit of these volumes will delight the 
student and charm the general reader. 
spect suffer by contrast with the Essays of Macaulay and 
Stephens, Macintosh, and Sidney Smith, and other brilliant 
literary worthies,”"—Aessenger. 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cheap Edition, comprising all the recent additional Notes 
and Emendations, printed uniformly with the last Edition 
of Evelyn’s * Diary,” in 4 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 
price only 6s, each, bound. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition, 
late Improvements, and Portraits of every Queen. 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 





8 vols. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. with 
Fifteen Illustrations, 6s. bound. 
THE MODERN ORLANDO. By Dr. 


CROLY. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. bound. 


QUEENS BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


By Mrs. MATTHEW HALL. 2 vols. Portraits, 21s. 
Also, now ready, in 1 vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE | 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE FOR 1855. By Sir BER- 

NARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms, Corrected 

throughout to the Present Time from the personal com- 

munications of the Nobility, &c. 

“The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the 
peerage and baronetage, and the first authority on all ques- 
tions affecting the aristocracy.” — Globe. 


Published for H. COLBURN, by his successors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Editor of | 


History and Progress. | 


continued to the present | 


They will in no re- | 


with all the | 











| This day is published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


[A ROMANCE OF THE 


] ) 

J 
By 3. > &. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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This day is published, Second Edition, crown vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 


Chaplain of Lincoln’s-inn. 


MACMILLAN and Co. BELL and DALDY, 186, 


Cambridge : London : Fleet-street. 





This day is published, complete in One Volume, crown 8yvo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 


PARTS II. AND III. MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 


MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, street. 


Cambridge : 186, Fleet- 





| NEW NOVEL BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


;RACE LEE 

(7 R A C I \ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NATHALIE,” “WOMAN IN FRANCE,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, », Cornhill. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 


EDITED BY SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


London : and Co., 6 





Just ready, 


| PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS, 


handsome 8vo. price 12s., Vol. V., being 


WITH MANY NEW AND IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 


THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. 
Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN, 


SELECT WORKS OF. DR. CHALMERS 


EDITED BY REV. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 


Edinburgh London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 





Just ready, Vol. IIL., being 


SERMONS, VOL. I.—Cloth, Price 6s. 


To be continued in Quarterly Volumes ; 
Monthly 


ilso, in Half-Volumes, price 2s. 6¢d.—two to be published each Quarter: and in 
Parts, price ls.—to be en d in about 60 Parts. 

THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. —~ lon: 
Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN, 


Edinburgh : H AMIL TON, ADAMS, and Co 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


BALDER. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE 


SECOND EDITION. WITH PREFACE. 


ROMAN. 


dramatic, and to the instinctive avoidance of the horrible 
and attainment of the terrible, under circumstances of the 
highest tragedy. These general facts infer a quality of intui- 
tion in the author, which only the true critic can properly 
estimate; and in such passages as the portrait of Amy in 
scene twenty-eight, and the néos of scene thirty-seven or 
scene twenty-four, he will recognise the same wonderful 
truth of instinct at work, in the calmest nooks and most 
pastoral quietudes of the many-coloured landscape of life.” — 
Fraser’s Magazine. 

“The lesson to be taught would make : 


“Tn this poem we read a magnificent protest against the 
tendency of our age to materialism and positive philosophy 
and the apotheosis of mechanism and intellect. An age 
which everywhere manifests a blind atheistical deification of 
force and power. The age to which of all others that trum- 
pet-tongued text ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ needs to be preached 
andsung. There are two hundred and eighty-three pages in 
this book, and not one but contains fine thoughts, magnifi- 
cent imagery, striking similies, or searching reflections. Of 
the wealth of thought revealed we can § arcely trust our- 
sel lves to speak, it isso great. We consider Balder to be the | for poetry, but only a crowned singer could 
| first and worthy part of a great poem—one of such a degree | it “Let some large and wealthy mind study the darker 

of greatness that it has scarce an equal in our century, and possibilities of his own being—then the question may be 
| one that will take the public opinion some years to arrive at meetly handled. Some such denizen of Parnassus— 
| that greatness. To those who cannot see its purpose, we underst tanding by °xperience the peculiar temptations of 
may say as the old chroniclers wrote of Shakspere ~* Read high poetic tempe rament—knowing well all those airy illu- 
itagain and again, and if so be you do not understand it then, | sive tongues that ‘syllable men’s né ames’ in the haunted 
| there is manifest danger that you are not quick of compre- | wijderness of aspiration—looking steadily down that wrong 
| hension.”—Selectic Review. turning, the gloomy avenue of that via mala he himself mighé 
‘Genius is so unmistakably present in every page of the | have chosen—such an one could address his brethren, and 
strange book before us, that to give examples from one, | all of us, with happiesteffect. Qualifications adequate to an 
without injustice to the others, we find to be beyond possibility | enterprise so worthy, Mr. Yendys unquestionably possesses ; 
in the limits of a magazine review. We cannot, however, | to some such purpose he appears to have devoted himself in 
resist a passing allusion to the absence ofall melodrama in | the present poem, and, in our judgment, with signal success.” 
those scenes which nevertheless reach the very bounds of the | —Zritish Quarterly Review. 











rand theme 
e to teach 







| Recently published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


THE ROMAN. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BALDER.”’ 


“Should any one after the preceding extracts doubt “Any man might be proud to be the author of this poem, 
whether we have a new poet amongst us, we should almost | which, if the first production of an author hitherto unknown, 
| despair of his conversion. But we should not abandon the | is full of the richest promise; and at any rate shows that we 

attempt while we had such an argument in reserve as the | have poets still among us, who, if they would but take equal 
ensuing description of the Colosseum.”’—Atheneum. pains with our older writers, are capable of achievements not 
‘“* How far the merit corresponds with the magnitude of the | any way inferior to theirs.”—Gwardian. 
work there may be some difference of opinion, but none as “The hand that has struck this lyre is the hand of 4 
; to the genius and power of the author.”—Literary Gazette. | master.”—Sun, 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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Ou ‘ALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS, 
AUTOGR rae , and PICTURES. One stamp to prepay it. 
- TAYLOR, Newick, Sussex. a 


yEW SP APE RS. —The TIMES © or POST 

te ya e evening of pt ic for 23s. a quarter ; 

E, or ADVERTISER, 

r STANDARD, 30s.; 

. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
bine ~JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 


RE TRADE in BOOKS.— 
8. _. r GILBERT beg respectfully to inform the Public that 
they supply all Books, Magazines, Reviews, and Periodicals published 
at ls. and upwe at a reduction of 2d. in the shilling for cash. 


Country orders executed on the same terms, and delivered on the fol- | 


lowing morning, at a charge for postage of 6d. for each Ib. or fraction 
of a lb. weight. School and Export orders promptly attended to. 
Please Note the Address. 
8. and T. GILBERT, Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings, Moorgate- 
<te| 
ow ready, in | vol. &vo. in ornamental bindin 
a) 

pres SCOES and SKETCHES from MEMORY. 

By THERESA C. J. WEST. Authoress of “ A Summer Visit to 
Ireland.” 

Jouyw MitcHELL, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


(THE 


London 





his day is published, p 
x RINCIPLES of COLOU RING in 
PAINTING. By CHARLES MARTEL, 
WINSOR and NEWTON, Rathbone place, and may be had 
of all Booksellers and Arti 


Just pub! jlished, der € no. nd inc loth, 5 price 8d. 
HE WORD- MAKIN NG "PRIME R, designed 
for Use in Elementary Schools. By A SCHOOLMASTER. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS,. Faringdon: 
T. KNAPP. 
Just pr rblished, price One Shilling, 
Ui SIC AND MUSICIANS (es 
lish) to the days of Henry Purcell. By 
RICH ARDY HOOPER, M.A. 
G. WILLES, 42, Charing-cross. . 
~~ BOHN’ 8 SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
H AND-BOOK of DOMESTIC MEDICINE ; 
popularly arranged. By an EMINE ae PHYSICIAN. Post Ove, 
(700 pages), with a complete Index, cloth, 
_HENRY G, Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-atroet, Covent-; garden. | 


the Rev. 


~ _ BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
DE MOSTHENES’ ORATIONS on the 
CROWN and on the EMBASSY. Translated, with Notes and 
RANN KENNEDY, Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
30HN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR MARCH 
DDISON’S WORKS, with the NOTES of 
BISHOP HURD. New Edition, to which is added upwards of 
100 Unpublished Letters. Complete in 5 vols. Portrait and Eight 
Engravings on Steel. Vol. IV. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
30HN'’S EXTRA VOLUME FOR MARCH. 
\ERVANTES’ EXEMPLARY NOVELS. 
To which are added, El Buscapié, or, The Serpent; and La Tia 
Fingida, or, The Pretended Aunt. Translated from the Spanish by 
WALTER K. KELLY. Complete in 1 vol. Post 8vo. with Portrait of 
Cervantes, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
_ Henry G. Bou, 4, § 


BOHN’ 8 STANDAR D ‘LIBRARY | FOR MARCH. 
GM TH’S LECTURES on MODERN 
HISTORY; from the irruption of the Northern Nations to the 
close of the American Revolution 
Corrections and a complete Index. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HENRY G 


pious Illustrations, by C 
HENRY G 


5, and 6, York-street, Covent- garden. 


New edition, with the Author's last 


Complete in 2 vols. Vol. I. ‘ost 
Bony, 4, 
BOHN’ 8 LIBRARY OF FRENCH MEMOIRS FOR MARC H. 


N EMOIRS of PHILIP DE COMMINES, 


containing the Histories of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., Kings 
of France, and of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. To which is 
added, The Scandalous Chronicle, or Secret History of Louis XL, by 
JEAN DE TROYES. Edited, with Life and Notes, by A. R. SCOBLE, 
Esq. In2 vols. Vol I. with Portrait of Charles the Bold. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
__HENRY G 
[HE EVENING 
LONGFELLOW ; 
Price 2s., free for stamps. 
“We pronounced the ‘ Angel's V 
say ofthis? . . . Itis surpassingly beautiful."—Lady's Magazine. 
** Beautiful words to beautiful music.”— Era 
JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 


Price 8s. . 6d, half calf, 10s., calf 11s. 


FRANCIS + LAW of CHARITIES, com- 


prising the Practice under the Charitable Trusts Act in the 
Superior and County Courts, with the new Rules and Orders, to which 
are added a collection of Statutes aud a Digest of Cases relating to 
charities, Forms, and various Precedents of Schemes. By PHILIP 
FRANCIS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
JOuUN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


MR. KINGSLEY'’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
On the 20th March will be published, 3 vols., post 8vo. 
mala ah t ta TT r 
\ JESTWARD HO! or, The Voyages and 
Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the 
county of Devon, in the Reign of Her Most Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. I lered into Modern English by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, 
186, Fleet-street. 


Just published, small 8vo. price 
EFL TATION of SPINOZA by LEIBNITZ, 
discovered in the Royal Library “at Hanover. With 
ks and Introduction by the COUNT A. FOUCHIER 
Translated at his request by the Rev. O. F. OWEN, 
Rector of Burstow, Surrey. 
THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: 
ADAMS, and Co, Dublin: J. M‘GL ASIA 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with pl lates, e extra c oe) ound, Second | Baltion, with | 
‘ama, 


additional Essays and Diagr: pric 
7 
QO the ATMOSPHE RIC CH ANGES which 
yroduce RAIN and WIND, and the FLUCTUATIONS of the 
BAROMETER. By THOMAS HOPKINS, M.B.M.S. 
The work is written in a scientific spirit, and indicates considerable 
@are and labour in the collection of facts.” — Philosophical Magazine. 
_Published in London by JOHN WEALE, No. 59, High Holborn. 


5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, ¥ wk street, , Covent- garden. 


REVERIE. Words by 


Music by the Composer of the “ Angel's Visit.” 


* to be a gem. What shall we 


Prefatory R 
2 CAREIL, 
M.A., F.8.A., 


Edinburgh: | HAMILTON, 


Just published, 8vo., price 1 


PAIN LESS TOOTH- EX TRACTION 
without CHLOROFORM. By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon- 
Dentist. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Mr. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his new patent 
process daily, from Ten till Four. 
29, New Broad- street, City, Londc on. 


Re cently published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


N DISEASES of the SKIN, generally con- 

sidered Intractable. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to 

the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases en masse from the category 

ef the incurable to that of the curable maladies ; and we venture to say 

that there are few English practitione rs who have failed to profit by 
these important investigations.” —Lancet. 

London: CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 





| topol; 


pecially | 





On the Repeal of the Newspaper Stamp will be published 
‘THE TOPICS OF THE DAY, Political, 
Social, Literary, and Scientific, by the Ablest Writers, with an 
Abstract and brief Chronicle of the Time. To be issued Daily, 
One Penny. 
Office, Essex Hoves, Essex-street, Strand. 
HE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE for 
MARCH contains a LIFE of the late Abbé LAMENNAIS. By 
Professor DE FELICE, Author of the “ History of French Protestantism.” 
Also, Sketches of Marlborough, Cowper, and Miss Mitford. Price 6d. 
_ ParrRipa E, OAKEY, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 





lew days will be published 


A NEW Vi \LUME of PORMS._-Clytemnestra | 
By OWEN | 


e Earl's Retarn—The Artist—and other Poems. 
Feap. 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 


MEREDI T ML 
London: : 


193, Pices adilly. 


yublished, ri 6d. co soured, ‘ee 
RUCHLEY'S RAILWAY COUNTY MAPS 


of ENGLAND; showing all the Railways—the Telegraph Lines 

and Stations—the Names to all the Stations—Name of each Railway 

and the Company it belongs to. From the great superiority of these 

maps to any others for railway travelling, the publisher feels confident 

ia stating he will give the maps to any person producing a better or a 
larger map for the money. 

CRUCHLEY, Map Publisher and Globe Maker, 81, Fleet-street ; 

to be had of all Booksellers and Railw ay Stations. 


8 DAY AT MUDIE'S LIBR 
RACE LE E, by JULIA KAVA NAGH ; 


Gilchrist’s Life of Etty; Memoirs of Lady ww terres Amelia 
, William Jay, &c.; Le rd. Carlisle's Diary ; A Month before 
The Quiet Heart ; Hooker's Himalayan Journals; Nature and 
Human Nature; Mare his¢ om’s Siluria ; Hear »ASE 5 Katharine Ashtor 
Atherton, by Miss Mitford; Milman’s Latin Christtanity; Parkins 
Abyssini y Lee's Widowhood, &e. &c. 

; TBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
CHARLES EDW ARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


and 


Opie. 


lition 


ILLEARD’ Ss “SCHOOL MU SIC, for aaa 


Schools and for Private Families. 
The two Collections of Sacred and Secular Music may now be had 
bound together in one handsome volume, with Moiré antiq ue 
covers and gilt title, price 5s. 
London: J. ALFRED NOVELLO; LONGMAN and Co.; 
Society; Home and Colonial School Society; 
Board of E duc: ration. 


National 


\ATECHISM OF 





MUSIC.—By 
Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral and oe Professor of Har- 
mony at the Royal SINS of Music. Price 
sENN ETT NSTRU: CTIONS. for the PIANO- 
i 7 ovise d by CRAMER. Pric 
EXERCISES, pot) LESSONS 

for the PIANOFORTE. By L. SLOPER. Price 3s. 6d. 

CRAMER, BEAL E, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TEW and POPULAR MUSIC for 
4 YOUNG.—SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for Little Singers, with 
easy pianoforte accompaniment. Small 4to. gilt boards, 4s. ; plain, 


The YOUNG SINGER’S BOOK of SONGS. 
Post 4to. gilt boards, 5s. ; plain, 3s. 6d. 
SELECTION of SACRED SONGS. 
elegantly bound, 5s.; plain, 3s. 6d. 
EASY ROU NDS and CATCHES. Price 1s. 
London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, Paternoster- 
row; C. JEFFERYS, 214, Soho- aquare. 
HU NT ON - STAMME RING, 
Just published, price 3¢. 6d.: by post, ds. 
TREATISE on the CU RE’ of STAM- 
- MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, E 84. 
“The System for the Cure of Defective Articulation.” 
HUNT, MLR.S.L., &e. 
“ Mr, Hunt's cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.”— 
Atheneum. 
“The mass of evidence is sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical."— 
Morning Post. 
“A valuable treatise.’ "—Jokn Bull. 
London: LONGMAN and Co.; and, by post only, from the Author, at 
is Institution for the C wy we Stammering, No. 8, New Burlington- 
treet, late of Re gent-stree 


Durr: or, The . Balaklava Cavalry Charge: 
a Poem. By 


the Rey. CLAUDE MAGNAY. Price 6d., by 





| 2s. 6d. 


By JAMES 


post 8d, 
London: MASTERS. 


Now, England, classic for all time—be proud! 
Enrol “‘ Thermopyle ” on every banner 

For thine own sons eclipse the proudest names 
That e’er drew tears for victory and death. 

But softly speak, and gently breathe the name 
Which in its bosom holds the manly forms— 
As flowers in June, so perfect and full-blown— 
Lest some sad widow here, or orphan child, 
Breathe “ Balaklava” gently —* Balaklava ;” 
And let thy glory be a mourning bride ; 

Be orange blossoms veil n direful yew, 

And let thy Pceans choke, and tears run down! 


CONSTABL E 5 Misc EL nes ANY OF — LITERATURE. 
cloth, price 7s. 
WANDER oR INGS’ in CORSIC A; its History 
and its Heroes. By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 
“Tt is our wa that the work of Mr. Gregorovius may obtain the 
compliment of translation. . . . We are unwilling to forestall 
the interest which attaches to his description of the Scenes of Napoleon's 


youth, and the anecdotes which with great diligence the author has | 


collected on the spot, of his Corsican education and adventures, . 


Mr. Gregorovius is a diligent and enthusiastic collector of the traditions | 


of a heroic race, a man of strong feeling for the great and beautiful, 
and an able historian.”— Quarter ly Review, December 1854. 

“ Here is a book which, if any one can be found to translate it with- 
out allowing the bloom to escape in the process, cannot fail to be as 
popular among English readers as the best writings of Washington 
Irving.” —Westininster Review. 

Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and e 

ADAMS and Co. Dublin 


London : 
. M‘GLASHAN, 
‘CURIOSITIES ar aaa 
Now Ready, in a closely-printed Volume of 800 pages, price 14s., 
a Portrait of the Author, from a painting by T. J. Gullick, 


\URIOSITIES OF LONDON ;_ Exhibiting 


/ the most Rare and Remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metro- 
polis; with nearly Fifty Years’ Personal Recollections. By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.8.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Year-book of Facts.” 

“ Life-long observation, books, conversation, and tradition, have 
each contributed to swell the facts that find a placein the “ Curiosities 
of London.” These facts are numerous, and well brought together; 
nor do we know where so much information respe cting the metropolis 
ean be found ng D. single volume, or even in many volumes.”— 
Spectator, Feb. 5 

“The Feat Pope work is excellent, and every page bears proof of 
the research and industry of the author. We have been surprised at 
the amount and variety, as well as the accuracy of the information. 
The book is sure to be a standard work in the literature of the metro- 
polis ; and Mr. Timbs has crowned his long and varied literary labours 
me this valuable and acceptable volume.”—Literary Gazette, Feb. 17, 


HAMILTON, 


with 


» The exec ution is creditable to Mr. 
search, and is remarkable for careful compilation and judicious obser- 
vations. Juvenile readers, men of business, and antiquaries, may all 
profit by the ‘ Curiosities of Loudon.’ "—Economist, Feb. 10, 1855. 

DAVID BOGUE, 86, Fleet-street. 


Timbs's great industry and re- 


price | 





Sebas- | 


cloth | 
and Congregational | 


T. GOSS, | 


the | 


Post 4to. | 


Author of | 





| Index. 








HE FAMILY FRIEND —TRAD 
NOTICE.—Now ready, the First Quarterly Part of the Ne 
Series, price 6d., post free 7d., contains 96 pages of useful matter. Ip 
tended for all Subscribers accustomed to take in the Quarters} 
Volume of Old Serics. 
London: WARD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


V TANDE RINGS in the FAR WEST.—This 
Journal of a Hunter, provided only with rifle and knapsag 
treats of adventures in the primeval forest. 

See the FAMILY FRIEND, | price 2d., monthly. Sold evi pveryw here. 
GKE TCHES of the OLD HALL 
s The deeply interesting Tale of MARV LEE appears in 

FAMILY FRIEND. 
New Number. Price 2a. Monthly. Post free, 3d. Now te 


I ADY’S WARM JACKET, 
4 in Bete vr Fool, illustrated and described. Also, 
T’S CAP, in Venetian Guipure. 
See the FAMI LY FRI END, New Number, nov now ready. Pri Price 2d, 
ICTURES OF BYGONE | MANNERS.— ll 
All who like graphic accounts of usages once popular will read 


this series of papers, replete with antiquarian and historic lore, 
See the FAMILY FRIEND, price 2d. Monthly. 














ERSONAL ANECDOTES 
Of NOTABLE CHARACTERS. Also the 
OETICAL LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
See the FAMILY FRIEND, New Number, now ready. Price 2d, 


DULTERATION of BREAD, 
Contributed by Mr. Postgate, of Birmingham ; also, 
COOKERY FOR THE SEASON, 
Domestic Remedies, &c., appear in THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


HE FAMILY FRIEND is kindly, useful, 
and moral. It contains something for every taste; and should 
be welcome everywhere. Price 2d., Monthly; Quarterly Parts, 6d. 
London: WARD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. Sold by all Book. 
sellers in the Kingdom. 
NEWS FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Weekly Penny Newspaper, commencing Saturday, March 3, 1855, 
THE FAMILY NEWS, price One Penny, 
containing all the Events of the Week. 
areca | 4 =e Editors of the FAMILY FRIEND. 
; 158, Fleet-street, London. 














-._fewe d, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A FLEUR et la FEUILLE; ; translated from 
4 CHAUCER into French lines, with the text opposite (“The Floare 
and the Leaf”), by the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, Translator of 
“Gay's Papa. 
. JEFFS, Publisher, No. 15, — Arcade. 





s day, in fep. 8 


RCHBISHOP WHATE! Ys DETACHED 
THOUGHTS and APOPHTHEGMS, extracted (by permis- 
sion) from some of His Grace's Writings. 
“ Deserve the individual prominence given them.”—Clerical Journal. 
ROBERT B. BLACKADER, 13, Paternoster-row. 





In one thick vol, foolscap 8vo., cloth boards, price 68., 
RACTARIANISM NO NOVELTY; as ex- 
emplified in the Confession of the Faith and Practice ote Chureh 
of England Man of the memorable Epoch 1688. Edited, with copious 
notes, by a MANCHESTER MERCHANT. 
London: JOSEPH MASTERS and Co., 33, Aldersgate-street, 





r 
HE FERNS of GRE Sat BRITAIN :  Iilus- 
by JOHN E. SOWERBY;; the Descriptions, Synonyms, &c , by 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In 1 vol. eloth boards, containing 
49 plates full coloured, bi partly, coloured, 14s, Also, Part VIIL, 
completing the Work, price 5s. full, and 2s. 6d. partly coloured. 
OHN E. Sows ERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


MANUA AL OF “CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, in one volume, crown 8vo. cloth, 


ELEM 


rice 7s. 6d. 
ENTARY 


MAD 0 
A CHEMISTRY: being @ Fractical Class-book, with Glossary and 
D. .) F.R.S.E., 8. 


3y ROBERT MORTIMER GLOVER, 
Physician ‘to the Koyal Free Hospital. Illustrated. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


POTICHOMANIE.—J ust Published, price 6d, 
INSTRUCTIONS in the ART of POTICHOMANIE, a new and 
decorative art, imitating the finest a ge of China, Japan, * 

and Dresden. Al! the materials used, glass vases, varnishes, and 
colours, to be had at J. and 8. B. FULLER and Co., Gallery of Fine 
Arts, 34 and 35,  Rathbone-eqnare. 


ON N -RVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just published, new and cheaper editions, price Is., Ww post ls. fd, 
, a WOOD 
(THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to LIVE 
and WHAT to LIVE FOR; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
together with Instructions for securing Health, 
Longevity, and that s‘erling happi t ble through the jud'= 
cious observance of a well-regulated course of life. By a PHYSICIAN. 
London: PIPER, BROTHERS, and Co., 23, Paternoster-row; HANNAY, 
63, Oxford-street; MANN, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers, 


THE EAR. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 
HE EAR in HEALTH ‘and’ “DISEASE, 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness, Ilustrated with 
Wood Engravings. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 

“This work should be largely consulted by those suffering from the 
affliction of Deafness, and will prevent the quackery and imposition 
practised by the ignorant pretender.”—Critic. 

HENRY RENSHAW, Strand. 


and Self-management ; 








~ Just pi published, 8 Second. ‘aition, ‘Mlustrated with Maps, 8vo. cloth, 


N the MODE of ‘COMMUNICATION of 
CHOLERA. By JOHN SNOW, M.D. 

“ We cannot speak in too lofty terms of the energy and industry and 
care with which Dr. Snow has collated and arranged such an immense 
body of facts. The book should be studied, not only by every medical 
practitioner, but by every educated person who would preserve his life 
in cholera times. The language is plain and simple, and the facts are 
stated in terms as intelligible to the public at large as to the me embers 
of the profession.” — Critic. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


THE Aree i WORKS OF DR. YOUNG. 
2 vols. royal 18mo. price 10s, cloth, 


, 
HE COMPLETE WORKS, POETRY and 
PROSE, of the Rev. EDWARD YC JUNG, LL.D., formerly 
Rector of Welwyn, Hertfordshire, &c. Revised and collated with the 
earliest Editions. To which is prefixed a Life of the Author, by JOHN 
DORAN, LL.D. With Eight Iustrations on Steel, and a Portrait. 

“ We pay no slight compliment to this volume ‘Wilmott’ 3 Cowper) 
when we say, that the text appears to have been as carefully watched, 
if we may so speak, as that of Young, by James Nichols, the pains- 
taking Editor of that poet's complete works.” —Atheneum. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 











Loxpon: Printed by JoHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at29, Essex-streel, 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Thursday, "March 1, 1855. 
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